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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SIXTH MONTH 7, 1902. 


BOOKS. 


The Schwenkfelders 


sometimes called the ‘‘ German Friends.’ 
A historical volume, 
By H. W. KRIEBEL, 
East Greenville, Penna., 
will be issued, about Tenth month 1, 1902. 
Send card for circular. Address as above. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 

A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and’ are now for sale. 

.* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelpl.ia, or the Committee. 


No 


SIXTH MONTH MEETING 


OF 


The Yourg Friends’ Association 


will be held 6th month 9g, 1902, 
Y. F. A. Building, 15th and Cherry Sts. 


SuBJECT : Consideration of the possibilities of 
practical Mission Work by Friends in Philadel- 
phia, including Juvenile Court and College 
Settlement work. 

ANNA F, DAVIES, College Settlement, Phila. 
JosEPH S. WALTON, PH.D. 
HELEN MOORE FOGG, Secretary. 


A FAIR AND SUPPER 


TO AID 
THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER HOME 
OF CINNAMINSON, N. J., 

will be he'd on the Lawn of the Home, between Moores- 
town and Riverton, Seventh-day Afternoon, Sixth month 
14, «goa. E. M. Dexter’s ice cream, useful and fancy 
articles, home made cakes and candies will be on sale. 

Supper, and transportation from and to Riverton 
Station 50 cents. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all! necessary 
information. 

DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Law, Scrmnce, 
wan } STENOGRAPHER 
War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W Coulter St ,Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWAR» D. BURLEIGH anv MARY HETZEL, 
OstsoraTHic Pxysicians, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 

DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—YOUNG WOMAN, COLLEGE 
graduate and experienced teacher, desires posi- 

tion as tutor or governess during summer months. 
State terms. References. Address No. 29, this Office. 


ANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED GIKL FUR 

ge: eral house-work, private family, good wages, 

or will put washing and ironing out for lower wages, 
apply 6604 N. 6th Street, Oak Lane. 


ANTED.—LADY WOULD LIKE POSITION 

with invalid, travel, or as mother’s helper. Would 
take charge of young child:en in parents absence. 
Address No. 27, this Office. 


ANTED.—PO-ITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or care of invalid, having had experience as 
matron of a large institution. Address No. 26, this Office. 


ANTED.—CARE SEMI-INVALID BY GRAD. 

uate Masseuse, Orthopedic Hospi'al, Philad’a, 

or charge of a home in the country. Address “ Y,”’ 
this Office. 


A SUMMER HOME FOR GIRLS AND CHILD- 

ren, with systematic instruction in Nature Study 
and in any other branches desired,is offered by an exper- 
ienced teacher and college graduate in a good farm home. 
Address, E. D. EMBREE, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 21, this Office. . 





BOARDING. 


OARDING.—ANYONE WISHING A COOL, 

uiet place to board for the summer should address 

ELLA M. HUEY, ‘ Mendenhall Station. P. W. & B.C. 
R. R_ ), Hamorton, Chester County, Pa. 


OARDING.—A RESTFUL FARM-HOUSE 
near Lenover Station, 40 miles from Philadelphia, 
on the P. R. R., lots of shade trees in the lawn. Early 
vegetables and poultry, exceilent water, large airy 
rooms, bath-room and long porches, al] kinds of fruits. 
E. Z.M CHAMBERLAIN, Lenover, Pa. 
ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 1 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Legal Notice. 

IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS NO.1, 
for the county of Philadelphia. March Term, 1902, No. 
3770. Notice is hereby given that an application will be 
made to the above Court on MON DAY, June 23d 1902, 
at ro o’clock a.m. under the Act of Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. entitled “An Act to 
Provide for the Incorporation and Regulation of Certain 
Corporations” and approved April agth, 1874, and the 
supplements thereto, for the charter of an intended cor- 
poration to be called TRUSTEES OF THE MONTH- 
LY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, the character and object of which are for the 
purpose of receiving and holding property real and per 
sonal of and for certain unincorporated religious, benefi- 
cial charitable and educational! societies and associations. 
To wit, The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
that now, 1902, holds its meeting at or near the corner « f 
15th and Race Sts., in the City of Philadelphia, any of 
its subordinate or indulged meetings and any association 
organized in ——— with and in aid of its or their 
relgious, charitable. educational, or benevolent work, 
and for any religi.. _ chartiable, educational or benev 
olent object under the control of the said THE 
MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS of Philadel- 
phia or of any part of its subordinate or indulged 
meetings, and to execute trusts thereof, and for these 
purposes tho have and possess and enjoy al! the rights, 
benefits end privilegés of the said Act of Assembly and 
its supp’ements. The proposed charter is now on file in 
the thonotary’s ofice. JOSEPH T. BUNTING. 
CARROLL R. WILLIAMS, Solicitors. 


Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


BUC HILL FALLS.— 
See advertisement on Next Page, 3d Column. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 
Wes.ey Ave. anv Srxtu St., Oczan City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 


The early summer dy the sea inspires its own delights 
MARY WALTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach. 
Onto Ave., Atiantic City, N. J. 


Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Kept by Friends. One-half block from the sea, and 
hot salt baths. For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 


7 Sea View Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open Att THE year 


Ocean Enp oF TENNESSEE AVE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Ave., Ocean City, N. ) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


New Archdale St. James Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Open ail the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH "USEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Temrsrance Hoter 
has Passenger Li/t, Light 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
Writing, Reading, and 





Electric throughout, 

cious Dining, 

Smoking Rooms. 
Firgrroc F FLoors. 


Drawing, 
Perrect Sawitation. Tere- 
puHonge. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 10s. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BreGin aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE Given. We po not “sToPr” EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per:lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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THE OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION 
eo © OP « eo 
Friends’ Central School 


was organized to renew old friendships through re-unions 
of former pupils and teachers, and to also promote the 
welfare of the school. 

Owing to the short time preceding the meeting and 
the diffculty met in securing present addresses, very few 
invitations to the meeting were sent out, dependence 
being placed on the news passing by word of mouth. 

It is hoped that every pupil will write for information, 
and will help to interest any others to join who may be 
eligible. We desire as complete list as possible with 
present address, date of attendance, and if a lady, with 
full maiden name. 

Leaflets giving further details will be mailed on re- 
quest, as will also application cards for membership. A 
prompt enrollment is hoped for. 

MARY WESCOTT YOUNG, ( Registrar), 
108 N.. roth Street, Philad’a. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B.S. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
c of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in securi 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invit 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring itions are invited to ister. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, rgo N. sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


WA. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a oe guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Pvurtts or Bron Sexes, 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


\ Principals. 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


“SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 


co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 


Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


Please mention FrRienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


COTTAGES AND COTTAGERS. 


_ Tn cottages will be completed and occupied this season. 


Last year there were three. 

One of the new ones, illustrated last week, is now 
nearly completed, on Lot 63, on Rabbit Run Road. The 
others are done. 

A nice cottage has just been finished. It occupies 
Lot 37, on Falls Drive. Its erection took three weeks, 
which shows what can be done when the work is pushed 

Nine of the cottages are now engaged. There are not 
enough. We have had applications for several more 
Cottage life will be a great feature of Buck Hill Falls— 
as it was intended to be. 

We advise lot owners to plan promptly for building 


IGLOO NUNA. 
The name of the Schofield-Ash cottage, which was 
given it before ground was broken, is /e/0e Nuna, which 
signifies in Esquimaux, *‘ House on the hill.” 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarues F 
Jenkins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P.O (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


HENRY S. BLACK, 


CATERER, 
267 South Twenty-first Street, 
PuHone 1-42-91 D. Philadelphia, Pa 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—establ:shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphie, Pa 
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.vwvwe FEF FESS ESSE ETT ITTY 


Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


PENN TFIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


PCS cS CTC SCUCSTST wwwvvvvVvTY 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXIII. 
THERE ¢s no deeper infidelity than that which so 
distrusts the strength of righteousness that it must lean 
upon the arm of unrighteousness. 


Jesse H. HobMEs. 


From his paper at the Friends’ Peace Conference, Philadel- | presented. 


phia, 1901. 


OLD AND NEW. 
OH, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal right, 
And step by step, since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man. 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day, 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way ; 

Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier store ; 
God's love and blessing then and there, 
Are now, and here, and everywhere. 
— Whittier. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
On Second-day afternoon (Fifth month 26), in women’s 
meeting, the remaining epistles were read. On Third- 
day morning the meeting assembled in joint session, 
and a discussion on Peace occupied most of the time. 
The following minute was ultimately agreed upon: 
‘« The condition of affairs which has existed for some 
time past in the Philippine Islands engaging the earnest 
attention of the Meeting, we desire to call the attention of 
the President of the United States to the testimony which 
our Society has always held in favor of peace, and our hope 
that peace may be speedily brought about with as little 
suffering as possible.”’ 

In the afternoon the meeting was again held in 
joint session and the report of the committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, the report of the Educational 
Committee, and that of the Representative Committee 
were all presented and considered. 

On Fourth-day morning the usual meeting for 
worship was held. There was ministry by several 
Friends, including Joseph T. McDowell, John H. 
Shotwell, Martha Schofield, Serena Minard, Henry 
W. Wilbur, and Dana B. Clough. In the afternoon 
the First-day School Association held a meeting, and 
Margaret Lawrie Seaman and Marianna S. Rawson 
opened the discussion on ‘‘ Why we have First-day 
Schools.” Other speakers were David Newport, 
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William Ingram, Henry W. Wilbur, Charles F. 
Underhill, Rachel W. Underhill, Ella O. Willets, 
William M. Jackson, and Job Wilbur. 

On Fifth-day morning, in joint session, David 
Newport presented his minute. ‘he report of the 
committee for the advancement of Friends’ principles, 
that of the committee to audit the accounts, and of 
committees to nominate standing committees were 
In the afternoon the yearly meeting held 
separate sessions. The memorial of Robert S. Haviland 
was read and approved. 


To the Yearly Meeting : The Committee appointed for the 
purpose submit the following, and recommend that it be entered 
on the minutes, and a copy be sent to the widow of our 
deceased friend. 

Signed by direction of the Committee. 

JouHN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 
SERENA A. MINARD. 
New York, Fifth month 27, 1902. 


4 


Since our last annual meeting one of our most active 


| and interested members has been removed by death. 


The place occupied by Robert S. Haviland is vacant. 


When a man with the full rounded character 


| possessed by our beloved friend is taken away it makes 


a void it would seem difficult to fill. In the testimonies 
given it was said there are other honest men, there are 
other true men, there are good, kind and gentle men, 
but in Robert S. Haviland we found all these virtues, 
for he was indeed a nobleman. We feel our indebted- 
ness for what we have gained from the expression of 
God's love through his life and ministry, and desire 
to place upon record our grateful acknowledgment 
of his services in the Society of Friends and to its 
members individually. 

Possessing in an eminent degree executive ability, 
always zealous and earnest but tempered with good 
judgment, he had occupied many positions of trust, 
among them clerk of this meeting and of the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. When the General 
Conference looked for a representative Friend to serve 
as Chairman of the General Committee all naturally 
turned to Robert 5S. Haviland. At the Bi-Centennial 
of New York Yearly Meeting, held at Flushing in 
1895, jointly with the other body of Friends, Robert 
was the representative of this meeting in making ar- 
rangements—as it was always his faith that the two 
bodies would sometime be united. 

He was a living monument to the influence of a 
lovable, good, and faithful mother, and it could be said 
of him as it was of the Divine Master, whose example 
it was his constant desire to follow and emulate—‘ He 
drew all men unto him.”’ 

With the young he was particularly beloved, his 
loving nature being so conspicuous at the Chappaqua 
Conference that he was expressively spoken of as the 
Great Heart, We miss him, and we deeply sympa- 
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thize with his beloved wife, who had for so many years 
been his sympathetic companion. 

We were counselled not to think of him as lost to 
us, but rather cherish the feeling he so often expressed 
at funerals, that while the body must be consigned to 
mother earth, the immortal spirit lives, believing as 
we do that the influence of such a character and life 
will go ‘ sounding along the corridors of time,” and 
from this spirit there will continue to emanate a power 
for good—speaking again and again his loving call so 
often repeated, ‘‘ Come up higher.” 

‘* Passing out of the shadow, 
Into the purer light— 
Stepping behind the curtain, 
Getting a clearer sight, 
Laying aside the burden 
This weary mortal coil— 
Done with the world’s vexations 
Done with its tears and toil— 
Tired of all earth's playthings— 
Heart-sick and ready to sleep, 
Ready to bid our friends farewell, 
Wondering why they weep, 
Passing out of the shadow 
Into the perfect day, 
Why should we call it dying— 
This beautiful going away ?”’ 
On behalf and by directian of the Committee, 
SERENA A. MINARD, 
Joun Wo. Hvutcuinson. 


“THE LOWER SOUTH.” 

A SMALL volume just issued by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, is entitled “‘The Lower South in 
American History.’ The author is William Garrott 
Brown, “lecturer in history’ this year at Harvard 
University, and known to readers of the Adantic 
Monthly by some of the chapters contained in this 
volume. He is apparently a native of Alabama, and 
it is of the most southern States of our country that 
he writes, the ‘‘ Gulf States,” or ‘‘ Cotton States,” of 
the older time, including the Carolinas and perhaps 
Tennessee. 

A reading of the volume brings up anew many 
interesting old questions of American politics and 
history, for it is the work of an intelligent and thought- 
ful student. The articles in the A#antic to which we 
have referred bore distinct evidence of coming from 
the pen of one competent to judge history with phil- 
osophic insight. 

W. G. Brown considers, and no doubt truly, that 
the history of the ‘“‘ Lower South”’ has not yet been 
well written, and the present volume is the forerunner 
of a more extended work, to be accomplished when 
fullness of time shall permit. It is in fact a historical 
sweeping over the period from 1820 to the close of 
the Civil War, and adding a chapter on the “ Ku Klux’”’ 
movement, of 1867-69. This last, with that on 
Lieutenant Hobson's alleged exploit. and the survey 
of present Southern conditions, are plainly extraneous 
and superfluous, and we fear may have been added to 
make a book of suitable size. At any rate, the volume, 
which has coherence and consistency as a philosophic 
study without these chapters, would have benefitted 
by their omission. 


Most interesting in the book is the author’s picture 
‘from the inside ’’—. ¢., from the standpoint of one 
to the manner born, and sympathetic in knowledge— 
of the social and industrial and political conditions of 
the southern South. The cotton-raising planters on 
the rich soil of the “‘ Black Belt,” their inherited traits, 
the political exigencies of their situation, their success- 
ful raid upon the republic from 1840 to 1860, are 
described impressively if not always quite so graphi- 
cally and clearly as we should like. If something of 
the rare lucidity of John Fiske—without his contempt 
for precision in facts—could be added in W. G. Brown's 
story it would be irresistible in its appeal to readers. 

But we cannot say that so far as it is a plea for the 
Cotton States, their conditions, policies, and statesmen, 
prior to 1860, it is convincing. On the contrary, its 
admissions are as much as any opposite advocate 
could desire. It shows that the “ patriarchal institu- 
tion’’ of chattel slavery was the distinctive conditions 
around which everything in the ‘‘ Lower South ”’ cen- 
tred. Fora “planter” to own hundreds of African 
slaves, to hold vast tracts of land, to raise cotton by 
rude and rapidly exhausting processes of agriculture, 
to gather the profits of this operation into his own 
possession and for his own enjoyment, and then to 
bully or cajole the rest of the country into policies 
and measures which would best serve this manner of 
life—this was the system conspicuous in the fateful 
twenty years which included the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War, the Kansas-Nebraska struggle, and 
the entrance into attempted Secession and actual Civil 
War. That there was anything admirable about these 
features of the ‘‘ Lower South,” viewed from the 
standpoint of the world’s experience, and Christian 
ideals, who could be bold enough to say ? 

The defect, the essential and fatal defect, in the 
plea for such a community is very well exhibited in 
W. G. Brown’s sketch of Yancey, the typical leader of 
the extreme South, he who helped more perhaps than 
any other one man to force the slavery issue, to bring 
the conflict to the breaking point, and to “line up”’ 
the Southern people for war in behalf of the ‘“‘ Lower 
South.” Yancey is a man whose name is now hardly 
recalled, and while in the little volume before us some- 
thing is done to rehabilitate him, the undertaking is 
bare of much result that can be esteemed favorable to 
his memory. He was a slaveholder who failed (by 
the castastrophe of his slaves being poisoned), and 
then he became a lawyer and an advocate for one or 
the other of two measures—the enslavement of the 
nation politically and morally to the system of the 
Cotton States, or the dissolution of the Union. If he 
could not have the one, then he demanded the other. 
He was an extremist, and extreme in his advocacy of 
what every philanthropist and every time-enduring 
statesman has declared to be intolerable as a perma- 
nent condition of society. His play on the stage of 
action was brief; he accomplished nothing but to 
promote and hasten a bloodly conflict ; he died utterly 
defeated. Really, what good can be said for Yancey, 
even with the strongest desire to do him justice ? 

There are some illusions evident in the author's 
work. He has the impression that there was a real 
“Confederate States,” an established government, a 





cohering and compacted state formed at Montgomery, | 
He refers 


in 1861, and ending at Richmond in 1865. 
(p. 174) to “the rival government at Washington,” 
as if it were comparable in theory or in fact to that at 
Richmond. His own descriptions show that the 


ate attempt at revolution by force of arms, begun in 
the interest of slavery, pursued in that interest, never 
within sight of success, and failing because of the in- 
herent and natural weakness of any movement so 
begun and pursued. Every philosophic study of it 
would show that those who had prompted it had them- 
selves deprived it of both the moral right and the 
material possibilities of success. Slavery, as repre- 
sented in the ‘‘ Lower South,” could not dominate 
the American Union after the year 1854, when the 
compromises of 1850 were broken in its behalf, and 
whatever the devotion of the mass of the Southern 
people, whatever the fatalistic courage of the soldiers 
in tattered butternut, whatever the skill of captains 
like Lee and Jackson, it was doomed to defeat. Justi- 
fication of the Yanceys is wholly impossible, and even 
a plea in abatement has little claim to respect. 

If the war of Secession had been founded on just 
principles it would have succeeded. But if the prin- 
ciples that animated the “‘ Lower South’’ had been 
those which are morally permanent and forever just, it 
would neither have desired to. rule the Union in the 
interest of slavery, nor destroy the Union as a protest 
against free institutions. It would then have welcomed 
the utterances of Lincoln, as it would have sympathized 
with the anti-slavery promptings of Washington and 
Jefferson and Clay—and many another southern man. 
In such case the inflammatory appeal of Yancey would 
have fallen flat. His charm of voice, his eloquent 
persuasion, would have gone for nothing. There 
were always better men in the South than he, and 
wiser, and in the larger history which W. G. Brown 
intends he should show that the supreme tragedy of 
the land he loves, the ‘‘ Lower South,” was its rejection 
of these and its acceptance of those leaders who de- 
luged the country in blood in the futile effort to make 
slavery the perpetual cornerstone of the republic. 

H. M. J. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsSON No. 23. Sixth Month 15. 
PAUL CROSSES TO EUROPE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt be his witness unto all men.— 
Acts, xxli., 15. 

*,.* The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, xvi., 6-15. 
PassING northward and westward through Syria and 
Cilicia, Paul came again to Derbe and Lystra, and 
there he met Timothy, a disciple whose mother was a 
converted Jewess, but whose father was a Greek. The 
brethren gave such a good report of Timothy that, 
although he was then quite young, Paul invited him 
to accompany him and Silas on their missionary 
journey. As they went on their way through the cities 
where there were churches or groups of disciples, they 
delivered to them the decrees (probably carefully 
written out), of the councils at Jerusalem. By their 
labors in these parts the churches were strengthened 
and new members were added daily. 
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As they continued their journey westward through 
Asia Minor they were impressed by the Holy Spirit 
that they were to spend no further time preaching the 
word in these parts, so instead of going into Bithynia, 


| as they had thought of doing, they were obedient to 
« Confederacy '’ was trom first to last simply a desper- | 


the Divine impression, and went on to Troas, a city on 
the Hellespont. While resting at Troas the vision 
came to Paul in the night which led him and his 
companions to go to Macedonia. The “ we”’ that is 
introduced in the narrative at this point is regarded as 
evidence that Luke here joined himself to Paul, Silas, 
and Timothy, and was their companion during the 
next stage of their journey. 

Samothrace was an island in the A°'gean Sea whose 
inhabitants had come partly from Samos and partly 
from Thrace. Neapolis was a seaport of Macedonia. 
Philippi, ten miles from Neapolis, was known in earlier 
times as Dathos ; its name was changed by Philip of 
Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, by whom it 
was repaired and adorned. Here several battles were 
fought during the civil wars of the Romans, among 
which was the decisive battle between Brutus and 
Antony, after which Brutus killed himself. During 
this visit of the apostles the church was founded to 
which Paul afterward wrote his epistle to the Philippians. 

Where there were not enough Jews for the erection 
of a synagogue, it was customary for them to make 
simple enclosures of stone in a grove or under a tree, 
to which they went for the purpose of prayer; as 
frequent washings were part of the Jewish ceremonial 
it was convenient to have these near the river side, if 
possible. As women were allowed to take only a minor 
part in the Jewish worship it may be that the women 
were addressed before the regular services were held ; 
or this may have been an attempt on the part of the 
apostles to broaden the religious work of women. 

Thyatira was a city in that part of Asia Minor 
which the apostles had passed through without 
preaching, but which was afterward visited by Christian 
missionaries ; here was established one of the seven 
churches in Asia to which John addressed his 
Revelation of Jesus Christ (Revelation, i., 11). That 
the art of dyeing was early cultivated in this neighbor- 
hood is proved by inscriptions found in the city. 
Purple dye was usually obtained from a species of 
shell-fish, and was quite costly, garments of that kind 
being worn mainly by kings and princes. 

It is mentioned that, after Lydia’s heart had been 
opened by the Lord, she was baptized with all her 

ehousehold, though it is not recorded that any of her 
family were converted except herself. As no refer- 
ence is made to a husband it is safe to assume that 
she was a widow. Many theologians use this pas- 
sage to justify infant baptism, and Friends might quote 
it as sanctioning their custom of receiving children into 
membership on the request of their parents, and re- 
garding the children of Friends as members. As the 
apostles abode with her during the remainder of their 
stay in Philippi, we may conclude that they recognized 
her worth and did not despise her because of her sex. 

The portion of the chapter following our lesson 
chronicles some very important events. A damsel 
who brought much gain to her masters because she 











apostles and cried to the people that they were servants 
of the most high God. Paul commanded the spirit to 
come out of her in the name of Jesus Christ “and he 
came out the same hour.” We may interpret this to 
mean that as she listened to Paul’s message she be- 
came convinced that she had done wrong in using her 
gifts to deceive the people, and that she refused to 
longer serve her masters in this manner. 

Angered because their hope of gain through her 
was gone, her masters brought Paul and Silas before 
the magistrates and accused them of teaching things 
that were not lawful for Romans, and as the multitude 
rose up against them, the magistrates had them 
stripped of their clothing, beaten with many stripes, 
cast into the inner prison, and their feet made fast in 
stocks. Suffering from their stripes they could not 
sleep, but faith in God made them strong, and at mid- 
night the other prisoners heard them praying and sing- 
ing praises to God. 

Suddenly an earthquake shook the walls of the 
prison; the statement is that “all the doors were 
opened, and every one’s bands were loosed.’’ The 
keeper of the prison, awakened by the shock, and 
seeing the prison doors open, was about to kill him- 
self, supposing that his prisoners had fled, but Paul 
cried out to him : “ Do thyself no harm, for we are all 
here.”’ After this Paul and Silas spoke the word of 
the Lord to him and all that were in the house ; then 
the keeper took them and washed their stripes, and he 
and all his house were baptized. Early in the morn- 


ing the magistrates, regarding the earthquake as an 


omen from God, sent word that the prisoners should 
be released, and when Paul and Silas asserted that they 
were Roman citizens and demanded that they should 
be publicly set free, the magistrates came in person 
and released them, and asked them to leave the city. 
The two apostles went at once to the house of Lydia, 
“and when they had seen the brethren they comforted 
them and departed.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 
ANOTHER gathering of conservative Friends, of different 
beliefs, is held at San José, where under the name of 
“Cottage Park Meeting,’ it meets weekly to the 
number of 25 or 30, and is conducted on old-fashioned 
lines. The principals of this meeting are Joel and 
Hannah Bean. Joel was brought into notice, some 
years ago, from his experience with his fellow Friends 
of San José Meeting, who, deeming him heterodox, 
tested him, as by fire, by questionings which few even 
of the ‘‘ evangelical ” churches would put to a neophyte. 
While his answers were certainly quite orthodox, they 
did not suffice, for the little congregation of San José 
Friends was going through the travail of spiritual 
transformation which was to end in its becoming a 
station of the Friends’ Church. The San José Friends 
then prepared papers of disownment for Joel and 
Hannah, and referred them to the proper quarterly 
meeting in Iowa, but that refused to sanction the action 
of its subordinate. The next step was for San José 
Friends to attach themselves to a more pliant quarterly 





the monthly meeting meanwhile becoming a part of 
the Friends’ Church. Instead of feeling cast out or 
cast down, Joel and Hannah—for the latter was also 
excommunicated in this indirect way—headed a new 
meeting called the Cottage Park Association of Friends, 
who meet weekly and semi-annually the first Seventh- 
day of the Fifth and Eleventh months. The meeting 
in the Fifth month, 1902, was the 26th reunion for 
scattered members of this Society on the Pacific coast, 
‘‘who in this manner keep in touch with one another, 
religiously and socially, in an instructive and helpful 
way,’’ as writes a California Friend. There are people 
of prominence belonging to this association, some of 
whom are highly connected with the Leland Stanford 
and State Universities of California. Comment on the 
treatment accorded by the San José Friends to Joel 
and Hannah Bean, a most worthy couple, who have 
borne their persecution meekly, is superfluous, except 
that it was probably done just as conscientiously as 
was the hanging of the four Quakers in early New 
England history. 

The only other conservative Friends’ Meeting held 
in California is at Pasadena, and is a monthly meeting 
under Hickofy Grove Quarterly Meeting, lowa, and 
that Ohio Yearly Meeting (for there are three), which 
convenes at Barnesville, Ohio. This seems like a 
fair-sized solid gathering, but as repeated efforts failed 
to get any statistics from those able to give them, | 
must depend on personal observation and a little 
outside knowledge for all I know about these isolated 
Friends. 

They occupy a plain frame building as their 
meeting-house, the interior planned on old models 
from the galleries for the ministers, elders, and over- 
seers, to the sliding shutters for separating the sexes 
during business meetings. I attended there one First- 
day, and found some 40 people assembled, a large 
percentage of whom were plainly dressed, a refreshing 
sight to me, wearied with the many departures from 
old standards of our Society. There was preaching 
from three persons, the voice and sentiments from the 
two in the higher seats, a man anda woman, sounding 
like those of the ‘‘ Quaker of the olden time.” The 
third speaker was in the body of the meeting, and was 
out of unity in voice and appearance with the gallery 
speakers. 

These Pasadena Friends are perfect as to con- 
servatism and consistency, but like too many of our 
own branch of the Society, are apt to be of the ‘After 

*me the Deluge” order. Give us our non-proselyting 
ways of the Quaker Middle Ages—not of the George 
Fox era—the privilege of meeting twice a week until 
the number is reduced to the point where there is 
one lone man breaking meeting by letting his right 
hand know what the left hand is doing—by shaking 
hands with it—and the extreme of conservatism is 
reached. Conservatism is a goodly attribute, but 
when Pasadena Friends, in their consistency with their 
religious beliefs, disown their young people for 
‘marrying out of their meeting,” and without emotion 
see them gathered into the fold of the Friends’ Church 
around the corner, is it not carrying it too far? The 
absence of young people the day I sat with them 








showed this. For all this, they are good people, and 
I feel like apologizing to them for my free remarks. 

So much for those who worship in our ways. I 
will now speak of the Friends’ Church, and give what 
| have gathered concerning the main body of Friends 
in California, regretting that some who could have 
given me needed information for completing my history 
ignored my requests. 

[he constituents of California Yearly Meeting 
(Friends’ Church) are the quarterly meetings of 
Berkeley, (once known as San Francisco) Pasadena, 
and Whittier. Approximately the membership is 
1,500. Berkeley Quarter, the last set up, is composed 
of the monthly meetings of Berkeley, San José, and 
San Francisco. There was at one time a meeting in 
northern California called Stony Ford, which was 
constituted a monthly, and added to Berkeley Quarter, 
but grew so weak it was laid down. In 1897 it met 
twice a week, Mary Thornton being its pastor. 

Berkeley Monthly Meeting was set up in 1894. 
This is across the bay from San Francisco. It has a 
membership of 80, of whom fifty once belonged to San 
José Meeting. Rebecca Naylor is pastor. It is a live 
meeting, conducted on the new lines of the Friends’ 
Church, and seems doing much good in missionary 
work. It was one of the five meetings of Friendly 
type in California I visited. They worship in a neat 
frame building, of which a steeple and bell are 
prominent features. 

San José Monthly Meeting originated in 1873 under 
the care of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting of Iowa 
Yearly, and was the first organized meeting on the 
Pacific Coast. It has a membership of 59, a Sabbath 
school of 50, and three ministers. 

San Francisco Monthly Meeting was established in 
1901, and arose from the ashes of a conservative 
Friends’ meeting cf thirty-two years’ standing. It has 
a membership of 40, and Nannie M. Arnold is pastor. 
They meet in a building called ‘“‘ Sunshine Hall,” on 
Harrison street. 

Pasadena Quarterly Meeting is composed of the 
monthly meetings of Pasadena, Los Angeles, and 
Long Beach. 

Pasadena Meeting was organized in 1882, with 
twelve members. In 1884 Springdale Quarterly 
Meeting, Iowa, granted them a monthly meeting. 
Their assemblages for four years were held in private 
houses, when a meeting-hcuse was built, a neat frame 
building, seating four hundred, with a large room for 
Sabbath schools in the rear. It has a cupola and bell. 
The first minister was Reuben Hartley ; the present 
one is C. E. Tebbets. 


Long Beach Meeting was started in 1888 under 
charge of Mary M. Brown. Later a monthly meeting 
was set up, under the care of Pasadena Quarter, which 
meets here by turns. It is an active organization, and 
has 120 members. The town of Long Beach is an 
ideal one in location and management, being on the 
sea-shore, and is a prohibition town. It is the centre 
of the California Chautauquans. 


Los Angeles Meeting was started in 1893. It was 
formerly weak, but is now prospering, and has risen 
to be a monthly meeting. It had no place of worship 
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in 1897, but presumably has one now J+ has many 
earnest workers connected with it and there is plenty 
of missionary work to do in a city like Los Angeles, 
despite the suggestions of its name. 

Pasadena Quarter once included a monthly meeting 
called Wildomar, but it is now laid down as such. It 
is in San Diego county, 35 miles south-east of River- 
side, was set up in 1885, and a place of worship built in 
1887, when a monthly meeting was established under 
Pasadena Quarter. The financial depression of 1888 
caused its decline; many removals occurred. The 
ups and downs of some of these Southern California 
meetings puzzle the historian, as failure of water for 
irrigation and fluctuation of population from boom 
collapses so weaken them that their careers are hard 
to follow. 

Ramona Monthly Meeting was once in Pasadena 
Quarter, although previously a preparative under 
Earlham Monthly Meeting of Whittier Quarter. The 
monthly meeting was set up in 1892, and in 1895 a 
church building was erected at a cost of $1,200. 

While Pasadena is eight miles east of Los Angeles, 
Whittier is some twelve miles south-east, and like 
Pasadena, is quite a Friends’ settlement. The Quarter 
is composed of the monthly meetings of Whittier, 
Earlham, Ramona, Alamites, and San Diego. 

Whittier Meeting was started at the home of 
Jonathan Bailey, in 1887. At first an undenominational 
colony, Whittier merged into a Friends’ settlement, 
mainly through the instrumentality of two Friends, 
Aquila H.and Hannah Pickering. Seeking a suitable 
location for temperance and Sabbath observance work, 
as well as other reforms, they descended the Pacific 
coast from Sacremento to Ensenada in Lower California, 
travelling the 700 miles in a carriage. On their return, 
they stopped at the settlement, since named Whittier, 
and calling to their aid some neighboring Friends they 
decided that this should be the location of a Quaker 
colony. A company was formed, with Jonathan Bailey 
as President, and Harvey Lindley as Secretary. A 
meeting-house was built in 1887, of such size that it 
accommodates California Yearly Meeting. It is a neat 
frame, L-shaped structure, with belfry, and cost $1,600. 

When Jonathan and Rebecca Bailey moved to the 
ranch which the Pickerings had selected for the nucleus 
of a Friends’ settlement they did so with the 
determination that a meeting would be held there even 
if they were the only worshippers. This they lived 
up to, but their first meeting had two others besides 
themselves. The membership increased, until, in 
1897 it numbered 470. The Sabbath school began 
in 1887 with 36 members, with one officer, has now 
over 300 members, and 21 teachers, Allen Tomlinson 
as Superintendent. The first pastor was Dr. Elias 
Jessup, the second Rebecca S. Naylor. She removed 
to San José to take a similar position, and was succeeded 
by Thomas Armstrong, of Iowa, the present minister. 
Three missionaries have gone out from this meeting, 
two to Alaska, and one to Jamaica, entailing much 
expense on Whittier Meeting. It is wonderful what 
these people do, whatever name you call them. The 
names prominent in their meeting, Pickering, Jessup, 

(Continued on page 303.) 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE SWARTHMORE FUND. 
Tue efforts of the friends of Swarthmore College to 
secure the proposed increase of endowment has made, 
we may state, encouraging progress, but is still not 
advanced to the point where entire success is assured. 

The work of the College, it certainly must be felt 
by everyone interested in the Society of Friends, or 
sympathising with its general character and influence, 
is of high importance, and it now makes its appeal to 
all such to give their aid liberally and promptly. 

It must be remembered that Swarthmore has _ had 
no large addition in recent years to its general endow- 
ment. Money has been raised for special purposes, 
now and then, in amounts of no very great size, but 
the supporting funds of the institution are much the 
same as when the effort was successfully made by Dr. 
Magill some twelve or fourteen years ago to secure a 
special endowment for four of the professorships. 
Universities and colleges everywhere throughout the 
country, as our readers well know, have had generous 
gifts or bequests, and have been enabled to pursue 
their work unchecked and unhindered by want of ade- 
quate funds ; it is reasonable to hope that Swarthmore 
will not be overlooked or neglected by those who know 
its merits and capabilities. 

The essence of the present situation is the need 
for prompt support of the movement to secure the 
desired fund. A few Friends have given very gener- 
ously to start the fund, and others have come to their 
support according to their ability, and the circle of 
these givers now needs to be widened effectively, in 
order to bring the undertaking to a satisfactory result. 


THE committee in charge of the program for the General 
Conference at Asbury Park held a meeting at Buck Hill Falls 
on Seventh-day last, the 31st ultimo. 
present. 


Nine members were 
The tentative program published in the INTELLI- 
GENCER of Fourth month 12 was further carefully considered, 
and some necessary revision was made. 

The expectation now is that the Conference will be largely 
attended. Announcements will be made soon as to railroad 
fares, etc. One, and probably two, special trains will be run 
from Philadelphia. The dates, it may again be repeated, are 
Ninth month 5 to 11, the first session being held on the morn- 
ing of Sixth-day, the 5th, and the last on the morning of 
Fifth-day, the 11th. 
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THE annual Conference on International Arbitration, at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y., last week, was attended by many 
prominent persons, and was felt to be one of the most successful, 
if not the very best, of these meetings yet held. A feeling of 
confidence in the progress of arbitration asthe accepted means 
of settling controversies between nations, and especially in the 
future complete success of the Hague Tribunal, animated all 
the sessions. 

The conference had for president John W. Foster, the 
distinguished publicist and diplomat, sometime Secretary of 
State under President Harrison. Besides many others more or 
less well known, President Birdsall, of Swarthmore, President 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, Dr. B. F. Trueblood, and John B. 
Garrett were among those who spoke. President Birdsall 
particularly addressed himself to the educational side of the 
subject. He spoke of the expansion of instruction in recent 
years through college and university extension, the enlarged 
interest in scientific investigation, and new and better methods 
of teaching economics, all this tending, in his opinion, to 
promote unity among men, solidarity of interest, and a more 
general recognition of natural rights and obligations. Sociology, 
he said, is teaching that men cannot be great citizens withou 
being just and helpful to their fellows. 

The concluding paragraphs of the platform adopted are as 
follows : 

‘We believe in the unity of the human race and the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that, being of kin, the spirit of 
kindness and of justice should be, and some day will be, 
universal, recognizing no distinctions of class or race or 
nationality. In this spirit and in obedience to this law, we 
seek the adoption of the judicial method of settling international 
disputes, in order that the ends of justice may be attained and 
the suffering and burdens of war may be avoided. 

‘Arbitration and appeals to courts of justice are the only 
rational methods of settling disputes between individuals or 
nations which fail of direct settlement.’’ 


In a letter elsewhere Daniel Griest explains as to plans of 
the California Friends’ Colony that it is not intended or de- 
sired to disturb Friends who are already ‘‘ well fixed,’’ but to 
induce those who wish to remove to gather together. Of 
course, this is a most commendable program ; it is to be hoped 
that the first section of it will be very carefully regarded. It 
would be a great pity to unsettle any who are now settled. 

We think there are signs of an improvement in conditions 
of agriculture in this part of the world—a slight recovery in 
tone and courage among farmers. This is more to be detected, 
perhaps, in Pennsylvania than in New Jersey, for the hus- 
bandry in the latter State, at least in the sections where Friends 
mostly live, has not been so depressed and deprived of profit, 
as in the counties in this State, north and west of Philadelphia. 
Whether there is likely, or ought to be, removal of Friends 
from this region to California, now, may be much doubted, 
unless in exceptional cases. If, however, there are any to re- 
move they ought, as has been said, to gather together, and 
they will do well, we believe, to secure irrigated lands. 


THE cessation of war in South Africa must be, and is, 4 
cause for congratulation toallthe world. And yet, why? We 
have been told times not a few within the past four years that 
war is in itself a good thing, and we have been told over and 
over that when men slay one another the slaughter is ‘‘ over- 
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ruled for good.’’ 
we be sorry to see war begin and glad to see it end? 


The simple fact is that when the world’s conscience is not | é 
' 1902), we have long looked for some testimonial to the correct 


blunted and seared, when the divine light is allowed to shine 
in, no intelligent being can deny, or will deny, the evil of war. 
Pleas in its behalf are only made when it has been planned or 
begun, and when excuses and palliations are demanded. 


BIRTHS. 

SPENCER.—At Avondale, Pa., Fourth month 10, 1902, 
to Evan and Ella F. Spencer, a son, who is named Lawrence 
Evan. 


DEATHS. 

BURTON.—At her home, in Bristol township, Bucks 
county, Pa., Fifth month 31, 1902, Lydia Burton, daughter 
of the late John G. and Rebecca Burton, in her g2d year ; a 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

Interment from the meeting-house at Friends’ yard, Fall- 
sington, Sixth month 3. 

CARPENTER.—At his home, South Coos River, Oregon, 
Fifth month 13, 1902, William Carpenter, formerly of New 
York, at an advanced age. 

HULME.—At Moorestown, N. J., Second month 8, 1902, 
Carrie E. Hulme, daughter of the late George and Elizabeth 
S. Hulme, of Mount Holly, N. J. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Entered the higher life on Fourth month 
29, 1902, Anna M., widow of William R. Lippincott, of West- 
field, N. J. ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart."’ * 

ROGERS.—At his home, Moorestown, N. J., Fifth month 
14, 1902, Amos A. Rogers, in his 7oth year ; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


MARY C. COLEMAN. 


At the home of a sister, Penfield, Mich., Fourth month 27, 
1902, Mary C., widow of the late Alexander Coleman, aged 
84 years, 9 months ; an almost life-long member, and for 
some years an elder of Rochester, New York, Monthly Meeting. 

A very devoted wife and mother has passed from good 
works to the reward thereof. She was the eldest of the twelve 
children of Henry and Hannah Case, of Irondequoit, N. Y., 
and was born Seventh month 15, 1817, in Dutchess county, 
N. Y. While an infant they removed to within three miles of 
Rochester, then a mere hamlet in a nearly unbroken wilder- 
ness of many miles extent ; so that her youth was passed amid 
the trials and privations incident to pioneer life in a (then) 
somewhat malarial region. At the age of 25, the death of her 
mother threw upon her the responsibility of housekeeper and 
mother to her father and younger brothers and sisters, a posi- 
tion she filled for four years in such manner as to win and re- 
ceive the everlasting gratitude and admiration of all directly 
concerned, and all beholders. Then her father re-married ; 
and in Second month, 1849, she herself married Alexander 
Coleman, a young mechanic of Rochester, where they resided 
until the fall of 1877, when, owing to her father’s death, they 
removed to the Case homestead in Irondequoit, where for 
nearly fifteen years she was nurse and housekeeper to an aged 
and beloved step-mother and invalid sister. In Seventh 
month, 1892, they removed to Bedford, Michigan, where in 
First month, 1899, she was left a widow, and passed her re- 
maining earthly days mostly in the homes of two younger 
sisters. 

She had passed a winter of much patient suffering with a 
broken limb and cancer of the face, but the end was peaceful 
and quiet, like a child sinking to restful slumber. She seemed 
to have no fears for the future life, but had long desired to go 
hence, and for years her soul's attitude might have been well 
expressed in the following lines : 


‘*And when our feet pass down the shadowy valley, 
The King of Terrors by God's word is stayed ; 
We'll not see Death, but Him who softly whispers : 
*Tis I, be not afraid.’’ 
BLA. CG. 
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ELWOOD MICHENER. 


Although months have passed since the decease of our 
much esteemed friend, Elwood Michener (Second month 5, 


and upright life of this dear Friend, whose memory calls for 
more than a passing notice. 

He was the son of Dr. Ezra Michener, of New Garden, a 
noted botanist and ornithologist, and at his home most of his 
life of eighty years was spent. 

He was a devoted and consistent member of the Religious 
Society of Friends, regular in attendance at meetings, and 
deeply interested in religious and philanthropic work. 

Though quiet ard unassuming, he was a man of much 
character and probity, intelligent, and above reproach; a 
friend to humanity, always willing to give advice and assist- 
ance to a worthy cause. 

His loss is deeply felt in the neighborhood, in the Society, 
where his sound judgment had great weight, and in the lovely 
home where true hospitality was so liberally dispensed, and the 
glad welcome extended to his many friends. 

To the devoted wife in her loneliness our sympathy goes 
out in no small degree. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 
QUARTERLY and other meetings near at hand are as follows : 
Haddonfield Q. M., at Medford, N. J., Sixth month 12. 


Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting, at Millville, Pa., Sixth 
month 19. 


At Norristown, Pa., Friends have changed the hour of mid- 
week meeting from 10.30 a. m. to 7.30 p. m., the change be- 
ginning last week. It is to be tried fora year. The prepara- 
tive meeting has been for some time held in the evening, and 
has been more satisfactory. Many members are so engaged 
in the day-time that they cannot attend. 

Six members of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's visiting 
committee attended the meeting at Schuylkill, near Phoenix- 
ville, (Pa.), on the Ist instant. There was a good meeting, 
probably thirty, in attendance. There was ministry by Samuel 
S. Ash, Sarah Griscom, Sarah M. Carver, and Daniel F. 
Moore. 

Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
have changed the time of holding the meeting from 11 o'clock 
in the morning to 2 o'clock in the afternoon, previous to the 
day of the quarterly meeting. 

The quarterly meeting occurs at Medford, N. J., on the 12th 
of the present month. 

A notice elsewhere by the Committee to visit the smaller 
branches of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting gives the list of 
appointments for the near future, including attendance at 
Radnor, Haverford, Reading, Valley, and Merion. 

The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (held at 
15th and Race streets), proposes to secure an act of incorpora- 
tion for its trustees, and will apply to the Court, in this city, 
on the 23d instant for this purpose. At the time of the incor- 
poration of the Yearly Meting’s trustees, three years ago, an 
amendment to the general corporation law was procured to fit 
such cases. 


in one of his letters to the Chicago Record-Herald. They are 
not allowed to live there. They are permitted to come in and 
trade, but no Jew can rent a house or store or take up a per- 
manent residence for fear of a public demonstration. They 
come and go, however, like other merchants, buying and sell- 
ing, minding their own business, and making money out of the 
Christians. 


THE high price of meat has put it almost entirely beyond 
the reach ofthese poor people. ‘‘ Meat!’’ saysone. ‘‘ Why, 
my dear missus, I dun forgit how helook. | has to satisfy wid 
de hominy now an lef de meat alone.'’—[Laing Sehool 
Visitor. ] 





VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 
FIFTH MONTH 20. 
Philadelphia, to resume our mission within the limits 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and came by way of 


the Cumberland Valley Railroad. We enjoyed this 
ride through the Shenandoah and Cumberland valleys 
very much. The showers the evening before and in 
the early morning had freshened up the verdure, 
which had been suffering somewhat from drouth, and 
the atmosphere had been cooled, so that it rendered 
the ride a very pleasant one. We went directly to the 
home of our friends John L. and Emily F. Long- 
streth for the night. 

21st. Weleft Philadelphia this morning for Ken- 
nett Square, and were met at the station by Sally Mar- 
tin and taken to her hospitable home. After dinner 
John Yeatman came for us to make some visits out- 
side the borough, taking Anna Mary Martin with us, 
and going first to the home of Isaac and Sarah Mc- 
Farlan and Elizabeth Marshall, and thence to see 
Sarah Scarlett and her son Taylor Scarlett and his 
wife Ada, and from there to Marshall and Ida Han- 
num’s. In all these places we met with a cordial re- 
ception and had enjoyable visits. We returned to the 
Martins’ home for tea. In the evening we called on 
Eugene and Mary Mercer, and then on Charles and 
Louisa Gawthrop, and had, we trust, profitable visits. 

22d. We attended the regular week-day meeting 
at Kennett Square this morning. It was well attended. 
After dinner John and Margaret Yeatman took us to 
visit William and Mary Scarlett, and from thence to 
Marshall and Emma Walton's, having very pleasant 
visits at both places, and returning to the Martins in 
time fer tea. After that Charles W. and Louisa 
Gawthrop took us to Unionville, where a meeting had 
been appointed for the evening. This was much 
larger than we had anticipated, and the message given 
seemed to be appreciated. The meeting closed under 
a sweet and solemn covering. We returned to the 
Martins for the night. 

23d. We went this morning to visit an old friend, 
Hannah Stubbs, finding there our friends Mary F. and 
Mercie Brown, from Fawn Grove Meeting, one of the 
branches of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and visited 
with them and Eli and Deborah Thompson until after 


dinner, very enjoyably. We then wended our way to 


the meeting-house to attend the commencement of 


Martin Academy, now conducted by our friend Jane 
Rushmore. The exercises of the students were very 
creditable, and we were glad we had the opportunity 
of being present. At the close of the exercises we 
went home with Anna Green, «ho, with her husband 
Ellwood and son Samuel, and Edith A., gave us a 
very cordial welcome. After tea in the evening we 
went with them to the new Friends’ Boarding Home 
to meet with the Young Friends’ Association for a so- 
cial evening. We enjoyed this opportunity very 
much. We remained over night at Green's. 

24th. We went this morning to the Home to 
call upon some of those who did not get out the pre- 
vious evening, and then to John and Margaret Yeat- 
man’s for dinner. In the afternoon we called upon 
Anna and Lydia Cox, and found Susan Dixon there, 
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We left Hopewell this morning for | 


| 
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and after a pleasant visit here we went to Samuel and 
Deborah Pennock’s to tea, meeting here with Joseph 
Taylor, Samuel's brother-in-law, and Edith Pennock, 
Samuel's sister, and then returned to the Martins for 
the night. 

25th. Charles W. Gawthrop took us, with Anna 
Mary Martin, this morning to Marlborough Meeting. 
To our surprise, the house was nearly full. The testi- 
mony delivered seemed to be well received. The 
meeting closed after a short testimony from Charles 
H. Pennypacker. We went home with William and 
Martha Tussey, and dined with them and Hannah Mar- 
tin and Amy Moore. After dinner we were soon on 
our way to old Kennett, where a meeting had been 
appointed for the afternoon. This meeting was also 
larger than we had anticipated, and from the expres- 
sions given at its close was appreciated. After meet- 
ing, Edward Passmore took us to his hospitable home, 
where we met a cordial welcome from his wife Emma 
and three children, and remained over night. 

26th. Edward Passmore took us this morning to 
call first upon Aaron Mendenhall, and then on Ed- 
ward Palmer and daughter, and next upon Sarah 
Heald. These were short but pleasant calls. We 
then went to Pennock Pyle’s and had an enjoyable 
visit with him and his wife Hannah Mary and their 
daughter Helen, and next called on Sarah Jacobs and 
her daughter Anna. Sarah is now in the gIst year of 
her age, and in good possession of her faculties, has 
never worn glasses, and can read the fine print of the 
papers without them. It was a pleasure to be with 
her. Then called on Milton and Minerva Walters, 
and then at William Pennock’s, and made a short call 
on Milton Mendenhall and wife, and returnad to E. 
Passmore’s to dinner. We were well cared for at each 
place, though some were so situated that we did not 
think it best to get out of the carriage. In the after- 
noon Edward took us to call on Anna Way and fam- 
ily, and then to Lydia Dilworth’s, where, in company 
with her son Horace and daughters Deborah, Martha, 
and Elizabeth, we passed a pleasant and instructive 
evening, remaining for the night. This family had 
been recently bereaved of a husband and father, and 
were bearing their sorrow with Christian fortitude. 

27th. Awoke to find that a much needed rain 
was falling. Visited with this family and endeavored 
to leave a word of cheer with them until about Io a. 
m., when Joseph and Anna Way came for us and took 
us first to Franklin Dilworth’s, who, with his wife 
Mary and daughter Anna Lee, gave us a cordial wel- 
come. We then went to the home of Lavinia Yeat- 
man and her daughters, Florence and Gheretien Pyle, 
and remained to dinner. We had an agreeable and | 
trust profitable visit here, our conversation calling up 
many reminiscences of the past, and drawing a lesson 
from some of those experiences. We then called on 
James G. Cloud and Francena, his wife, and daughter 
Lillian and son William, and after a pleasant social 
visit went to William J. and Amanda Cloud’s, where 
several had come in to meet us. We endeavored to 
interest them in cheerful conversation, leaving some 
lessons of instruction, and then went to T. Ellwood 
and Ella Marshall's, when, with his and her mother 
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and three children, Alfred, Henry, and Estelle, and 


with Joseph and Anna Way, we passed an enjoyable 
evening and remained for the night. 

28th. Ellwood Marshall went with us this morn- 
ing to call on his mother, Mary Marshall, and then to 
Nathaniel and Sarah Way’s, who, with their children, 
gave us a cordial welcome, and in both homes had a 
pleasant visit. After dinner at Ellwood Marshall's he, 
with his mother, took us to his brother Israel's, where 
he, with his wife Elizabeth, who is not in good health, 
received us kindly, and we spent a very agreeable 
hour. We next called on Mary Dennison, at York- 
lyn Station, and after a pleasant visit with her went to 
Hockessin to call on Dr. and Mary Mitchell, she a sis- 
ter of Ellwood Marshall, and with them and their 
daughters, Bessie, Edith, and Ella, we had an enjoy- 
able evening and remained for the night. 

Joun J. CORNELL. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AT HIGHLANDS 
CREEK. 
Prepared and read by Otis Baynes, before the Quarterly Conference 
of First-day Schools, at Highlands Creek, Indiana, Fifth month 23, 1902. 


For nearly thirty-five years the First-day School at 
this place has been in successful operation. 

Among the earliest, if not the very first of the Sab- 
bath-schools established in the Society of Friends, it 
had its origin in the desire of some of the good 
mothers of the community to devise means whereby 
they might the better guard and direct the First-day 
Associations of their young people. They brought 


the subject to the attention of their monthly meeting, 


which met at this place the 1st of Sixth month, 1867, 
and Elizabeth Brooks, Ruth Lewelling, Mary B. and 
Clorinda Trueblood were appointed upon a committee 
and Ruth Lewelling was appointed to bring the pro- 
position before the men’s meeting, where Elwood 
Hicks and Thomas Trueblood and Charles Brooks 
were appointed upon a like committee. This commit- 
tee has since been made a standing one, reporting an- 
nually to the monthly meeting concerning the progress 
of the school the past year and its organization for the 
coming year. 

This committee decided to establish a reading 
class, with Elwood Trueblood as leader, and on First- 
day morning, the 16th of Sixth month, 1867, they 
held their first class and began the systematic study of 
the Bible. First taking up the divisions and subdivis- 
ions of the Bible, biblical history was then divided into 
epochs, and the most important characters of each 
epoch were studied; maps were drawn showing the 
physical and political geography of the Holy Land, 
and used in connection with the other work of the 
school. This work was continued during the sum- 
mer, for about three years, when, owing to the greater 
number enrolled, it was decided to divide the school 
into classes, and E. H. Trueblood was appointed 
superintendent. 

Perhaps the following from the committee's report 
would best show the condition of the school at this 
time : 


To Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Highlands 
Creek, 5th of Eleventh month, 1870: 
DEAR FRIENDS: We the Committee appointed to have 


charge of the First-day School at Highlands Creek, agree to re- 


port that one has been held every First-day morning during 
the past summer, beginning the 2d of Fourth month and clos- 
ing the 30th of Tenth month last. 

We have 68 names on the list, with an average of 42 
scholars in daily attendance, with a number who have favored 
us with their company The school the preceding summer 
was signally favored, insomuch that we feel that it is only for 
the want of being duly informed in regard to the motives and 
effect that any can stand opposed. 

Signed on behalf of committee by 
EviAs H. TRUEBLOOD, 
CLORINDA TRUEBLOOD 

Under the superintencence of E. H. Trueblood, 
William Lewelling, Sr., J. D. Heacock, and others, 
the school continued its good work, the number of 
scholars gradually increasing until the years 1885 to 
1890, when the enrollment was near one hundred and 
fifty, quite a number of them being members of other 
religious bodies. 

Since 1895, when it was decided to continue the 
school through the winter, the year’s work has been 
divided into two periods, that for the summer follow- 
ing the class plan, while the winter’s work follows very 
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THINKING it might be interesting to some of your 
readers to know what a little body of sincere Friends 
is doing in this distant land—but truly one of sunshine 
and flowers—I send you a brief account of the semi- 
annual meeting of the “ College Park Association of 
Friends,”’ of San Jose. 

The 26th semi-annual was held at their meeting- 
house on Seventh-day, Fifth month 3. Dr. A. T. 
Murray, of Leland Stanford University, first broke the 
precious silence that seemed to pervade the meeting, 
by presenting to us the great necessity of silently wait- 
ing upon the Lord until we received strength neces- 
sary to understandingly hand forth that which might 
be given to us from the living Fountain. This silent 
waiting I trust will continue to be in the future as it 
has in the past, one of our fundamental principles, 
jealously guarded by all true Friends. He was fol- 
lowed by Hannah E. Bean and Joel Bean, ministers of 
this First-day meeting, and Pliny E. Goddard of 
Berkeley University. The devotional part closed by 
a touching prayer by Ruth S. Murray of Massachu- 
setts. Following was the reading of very i teresting 
minutes of the last meeting by the secretary, and re- 
ports of committees. The attendance was good, some 
coming from a distance. It was said that twelve 
yearly meetings of the Society of Friends were repre- 
sented. A bountiful lunch was served at noon in the 
open air, to which all were cordially invited. In the 
afternoon, Ruth S. Murray gave a Bible lesson, ‘‘ The 
Christian Priesthood,” quoting largely from the Old 
Testament, also the New. It was listened to in close 
attention. This was followed by an address in the in- 
terest of the ‘ Coffee Club ” of San José, an organiza- 
tion in opposition to the saloon, and a highly meritori- 
ous work. It started here a year and a half ago, fur- 
nishing meals at a low rate, and a reading-room where 
books, periodicals, and newspapers are free to all, thus 
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providing an attractive place to many who would 
otherwise visit the saloon. No one can dispute that 
the object is a grand one, and as to its success, that is 
answered by the report given that it is more than self- 
sustaining. The profits are used to further increase 
the attractiveness of the place. 

The exercises closed by the reading of an original 
poem by Joel Bean. All seemed to enjoy the meet- 
ing and feel it was a day well spent. 

Now, a few words as regards this organization of 
College Park Association of Friends. It is incorporated 
under that name and the laws of the State, thereby en- 
abling them to own property, etc. And while, for 
good reasons, it is not subordinated to any other meet- 
ing, either monthly, quarterly, or yearly, the First-day 
meetings are conducted in strict accordance with 
Friends’ views. The ** Waiting at Jerusalem until en- 
dowed with power from on High,’’ that ‘‘ He may be 
both tongue and utterance,” is faithfully adhered to, 
and while the meetings are small in numbers, they 
seem to be held “in the Life.’ Generally two and 
three, in their comforting ministry give out words of 
cheer, and holding forth the great hopes we wish to 
realize in the life to come. 

I feel in a few words to encourage the little 
meetings of the East, and the isolated meetings of the 
West. Go on in your work, doing to the best of your 
ability that which your hands find to do, never doubt- 
ing the assurance that where even only two or three 
are met together in His name, there will He be in the 
midst of them. W. W. 

San Jose, Cal., Fifth month 17. 


A GRECIAN EXCURSION. 


, From a private letter from Alice M. Atkinson, Ph.D., from 
Athens, Greece. 


THE boat, whose Greek name translated was 7he Light- 
ning, used to be an English yacht, when it was sold to 
a Frenchman, and finally came: into the possession of 
the Greek company. We found it entirely clean and 
comfortable, with absolutely no need for sleeping bags 
or anything of the sort on it. The captain was most 
pleasant, and Miss B. chatted Greek to him most of 
the way up; her knowledge of modern Greek was in- 
valuable on the whole trip, and made it a hundred 
times easier for us. 

Our route was past Sunium (it was too late to see 
the Temple on the way up), between Eubcea and 
Greece, through the narrow strait of Euripus, where 
the current is so swift that they have to wait for day- 
light to pass it, and then on past Socris and Doris and 
the gulf of Lamia to the gulf of Volo (the old Pagasz) 
and the town at the foot of Mount Pelion. We got 
up rather early First-day morning and looked at the 
mountains of Eubcea while we ate our brown bread and 
butter and shivered in our rugs. Later it got much 
warmer, and the water and islands became the loveli- 
est blue. We saw the snowy top of Mount Parnassus 
to the left over the slopes along the shore for a long 
while, rising above the delicate blue of the gulf of 
Lamia. We _ saw, too, Trikeri, the place where 
Jason was supposed to have started from with the rest 
of the Argonauts—a charming little village, set on the 
top of a pine-clad hill at the entrance to the gulf of 


Volo. The ride through the gulf, with mountains on 
every side, and just before us Pelion, a long mountain 
a real amethyst color when we first saw it, with the 
water in front of it a soft blue, was enchanting. As 
we drew nearer we could see the villages nestling in 
its nooks and ravines (there are said to be twenty-four 
in all), with ‘Volo along the shore at its foot; and we 
then and there determined to try to climb it that after- 
noon, though Dr. Shorey had planned to leave it till 
the next day. It was only 1 o’clock when we landed, 
so we had the whole afternoon before us, and it was a 
perfect day, sunny and clear and not too warm. So 
we took a carriage, ro/-pol, and packed ourselves and 
our luggage into it, with countless oranges in all the 
corners, and started off for Portaria, the uppermost 
village on the mountain side. It was a most beaute- 
ous ride, winding about up the mountain, each turn 
giving us more ravishing views of the plain and gulf 
and mountains (seas of mountain ranges) below us. 
The nearby views were lovely, too ; olive groves with 
glowing scarlet anemones in the grass beneath, deli- 
cate lines of poplar trees against the sky, soft leaves 
and buds on all the trees, and the quaintest villages 
now and then, the houses mostly a soft golden brown 
color and built in Turkish style, with overhanging sec- 
ond stories and mysterious barred windows. 


We reached Portaria at 3 o’clock, and started di- 
rectly to walk up the mountain, taking a boy or two 
to guide us. It was so fascinating in the village that 
I longed to stop and look at it, but we had to push 
on, sol only got glimpses. Everywhere were deli- 
cate, blossoming fruit-trees, shining in the sun against 
the old houses, and all along the winding, rough-stone 
paved street, as we climbed it, was a swift-flowing nar- 
row stream of clear water rushing down under big 
plane trees, or past walled-in gardens, or under dark 
houses with iron-barred windows. It was the most 
picturesque place I have ever seen. We saw, besides 
the trees I have mentioned, beeches and chestnuts 
around an old monastery that we came to as we fol- 
lowed the stream. There we pushed straight up the 
mountain side, all keeping pretty close together, and 
all panting more or less, thinking each height was the 
last, until finally, at 5 o’clock, we came to the bitter- 
est disappointment of all, the top of a peak from 
which we could see the real summit, but quite out of 
our reach at that hour. So weturned about, tumbling 
down the mountain side, and finding the town at the 
bottom just as enchanting at sunset as it had been 
earlier in the day. The people themselves were not 
very agreeable, rather surly in fact, and there had been 
some threatening on the mountain on the part of some 
boys who had followed us. Dr. S. thought they 
would have forced us to give them something if they 
had been stronger. This was the only place on our 
trip where we were not treated with courtesy. So we 
were not sorry to leave it as evening came on, and 
wind our way down again through the olive groves to 
Volo. There the two men of the party left us to go 
back to the boat, and we went to the Minerva to spend 
the night ; this proved to be as clean and nice as could 
be ; we had good rooms and beds, a good dinner, and 
the greatest attention. 
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In the morning we took the train to Kalabaka. 
The ride across the plain was fine—a very fertile, green 
plain, dotted with great flocks of sheep, each with a 
shepherd or two, in great heavy coats, and leaning, 
just as they should, on long crooks, while four or five 
great dogs stood by or ran madly after the train, with 
some notion of doing their duty to the sheep. In 
some places there were plowed spaces, the plowing 
done with the most primitive wooden affairs, drawn by 
great shaggy, wild-looking creatures, more like buf- 
faloes than anything else. Sometimes we passed little 
villages, with low, Turkish-looking houses, and a 
mosque or two, and on some of the houses great, 
rough storks’ nests, with the storks themselves stand- 
ing by on the traditional solitary leg. Sometimes we 
saw them wandering among the tall grasses and reeds 
of the plain, or flying home with their long legs 
stretched behind them. 

Through the plain we rode till after 3 o'clock, all 
the while with the great range of Pindus on our left 
against the horizon, a range of snowy peaks and 
ridges, beautiful against the sky, with cloud shadows 
on their slopes and the bright green plain stretched 
out below them. We could imagine ourselves in the 
land of Achilles, “the fertile land of Phthia,” as Ho- 
mer calls it, near Othrys, which we could see white 
in the distance—and we passed Pherae, the home of 
the hospitable Admetus, whose flocks Apollo tended 
for a year; we even saw Apollo! As for the battle- 
field of Pharsalus, we paid no attention to that, aside 
from trying to remember when the battle took place ; 
it was entirely too modern! 

(To be Continued.) 


FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
( Continued from page 357.) 
Bailey, Hiatt (of North Carolina Friends), Hunnicutt, 
and Comfort, have a distinctly Friendly sound. 

At this Friendly centre is Whittier College, initiated 
by Jeremiah J. Grinnell in 1891, under the care of 
Pasadena Quarter, and first housed in a store belonging 
to the local land and water company, with W. V. 
Coffin as principal, and subordinates in charge of 
mathematics, chemistry, and Latin and Greek, as well 
as of drawing, painting, and instrumental music. The 
first enrollment was 13, and the largest number in 
attendance that year was 28 pupils. The second year 
showed an enrollment of 110, when through State aid 
and a subscription of $12,000, a commodious building 
was erected, and a number of departments increased, 
and the faculty from four to seven members, one of 
whom has charge of instrumentzl music. In 1897 
there was a reaction, but the coming year showed a 
return of prosperity to the College. 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEus S. KENDERDINE. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


ANDREW CARNEGIE has been questioned as to the truth of 
George F. Seward's statement that he offered (to President 
McKinley) to reimburse the United States for the $20,000,000 
paid to acquire the Philippines, provided independence were 
granted to the islands. He thus responds by cable from 
Scotland : ‘‘ Seward’s statement quite true. I would gladly 
pay $20,000,000 to-day to restore our republic to its first 
principles."’ 


Gducational Department. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
The Audubon Club held its regular meeting on Third-day 
evening. The program consisted of a paper on ‘‘ The Family 
of Sparrows,’’ by Asa P. Way, '03,. illustrated by mounted 
specimens, and a paper on ‘‘ Nesting Habits,'’ by William E. 
Hannum, ‘03, illustrated by eggs. Several members have 
been keeping records of migration and sending them to the 
Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. During the coming 
summer they are to make observations on nesting habits 

Several members of the Faculty attended the reception 
given on Fourth-day by the President and Faculty of Haver- 
ford College to the Senior Class. 

On Fifth-day evening, the Eunomian Literary Society held 
a contest to award the prize offered by Frederick C. Hicks, 
"93, for excellence in declamation. The judges awarded the 
first prize to William W. Wilson, ‘04, and the second to Louisa 
M. Robinson, 'o5. 

Dean Bond spoke before the Freshman Class on Sixth-day 
morning, on Personal Recollections of Emerson. 

Amelia C. Heines, Ernest J]. Taylor, Alice P. Tabor, and 
Ethel Griest, 'o1, entertained the children at the College Set- 
tlement tlome, on Seventh-day evening, with songs and piano 
music. 

President Birdsall read a paper on ‘‘Parents and Teachers "' 
before the Educational Conference in New York City, on 
Second-day evening, the 26th. 

President and Mrs. Birdsall attended the Mohonk Confer- 
ence last week. 

First-day morning meeting was addressed by Dean Bond 
and Susanna M. Gaskill. 7: 


MOORESTOWN SCHOOL —Professor William S. Delp, M. 
S., instructor in mathematics and English at the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., has been appointed principal of 
the Friends’ High School, Morrestown, N. J., in place of Bird 
T. Baldwin, who resigned to enter the graduate school of Har- 
vard University for further study. 

M. Elizabeth Price, a graduate of the School of Industrial 
Art, and teacher of art in Brown College Preparatory School, 
has been given charge of the art department of the Friends’ 
High School for the coming year. 

R. Mary Marshall, a graduate and post graduate of the 
West Chester Normal School, who has taught successfully in 
the public schools, has been appointed to take charge of the 
Intermediate Department of the Friends’ High School. 

HE 


DEATH OF AN ENGLISH TEACHER.—Albert Pollard, who 
was for several years principal of the Friends’ School at 
Penketh, (between Manchester and Liverpool), and, his health 
being impaired, served later as one of the staff at Ackworth 
School, died at Grange-over-Sands on the gth of last month, 
aged 42 years. He was the son of William Pollard, deceased, 
a prominent Friend, and known to our readers as one of the 
three authors of ‘‘ A Reasonable Faith."’ 


COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON.—The Commencement 
exercises at Abington Friends’ School take place on Fourth- 
day of next week, the 11th inst., at 10.30 a. m. 

The annual address will be delivered by Irving P. Wanger, 
of Norristown, Member of Congress for the Seventh District 
of Pennsylvania. 


SPEAKING of a recent riot in Atlanta, Ga., in which sev- 
eral white and as many black men were killed, the Springfield 
Republican says: ‘‘ The lesson of it all, so far as thereisany, 
is that the race problem in this country can never be settled on 
the principle of force. The Christian law of love alone is ade- 
quate to deal with it."’ 


A CABLE from Brest, France, says that the transport /sere 
has been ordered to take on board 300,000 rations for the 
Martinique sufferers and to sail for that island as soon as 
possible. 
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Conferences. Associations, €te. 


PENN'S GROVE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held a 
very interesting meeting at the home of Chalkley and Margaret 
Webster, Fifth month 25, in the afternoon. Chalkley Webster 
opened the meeting by reading the 3d chapter of Corinthians. 

Alice R Coates read a selection, entitled ‘‘ The Life of an 
Apple Woman,”’ followed by a recitation, ‘‘ Things Unseen,"’ 
by Annie E. Maule. A short talk on Discipline was given by 
Samuel H. Broomell. Margaret Webster then gave a 
recitation, ‘‘ True Friendship,’ and Ella Broomell ‘ Light in 
Darkness."’' A reading, entitled ‘‘ My Playmate,’’ was given 
by Mary S. Lukens. 

The subject for consideration was ‘‘Is fear or love the 
more frequent influence in leading men to become Christians ?*’ 
Remarks were made by Chalkley Webster, S. H. Broomell, 
and Ebenezer Maule. After the program was announced for 
next time, and roll-call, we adjourned to meet at the home of 
Margaret Brosius, Sixth month 22. 

Mary S. LuKENS, Secretary. 


CHRISTIANA, Pa.—The closing meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Sarah H. Pow- 
nall, Fifth month 18. The chairman read part of the 6th 
chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The first paper, ‘‘ Do Friends give Sufficient Attention to 
the Cultivation of the Fine Arts?'’ was read by Annie Brin- 
ton, and discussion followed by Maurice Brinton and Albert 
Buffington. Heretofore we have looked to the continent for 
the fine arts, and it was asked why we might not look to this 
country to contribute her share, and why should not Friends 
consider this part of their work to help create America’s own 
art, or at least be able to appreciate it. 

After a reading by Phoebe Cooper, a paper on ‘‘ Books 
that are Helps in Daily Life’’ was given by Elizabeth Walton 
and discussed by Edward Broomell. 

Sentiments were given by different members. 
ing adjourned until Ninth month. 

ELIZABETH P. WALTON, Rec. Sec. 


The meet- 


MILLVILLE, Pa. —The Young Friends’ Association met 
Fourth month 13. Thirteen members responded to roll-call, 
many giving sentiments. 

Sarah S. Eves continued the reading of ‘‘ Edward Stabler,”’ 
which had been commenced by Sarah T. Eves the preceding 
meeting. 

Guyon Eves read an article entitled ‘‘ The Art of Letting 
Go,’* and Emma H. Eves read a poem, ‘‘ The Lord Hath 
Need of Thee.’’ After remarks on the various exercises by 
several members, Charles Eves gave Current Topics. 

Fifth month 18, the Association was opened by an impres- 
sive reading from the 15th chapter of Proverbs by Mary R. Eck. 

S. Jennie Kester read Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Cassandra South- 
wick.” first giving some account of the persecutions of Friends 
in New Eng:and, which led to its being written. The ques- 
tion arose as to how much value there is to us in studying the 
persecutions of those old times. This led to considerable dis- 
cussion by Mary R. Eck, Charles Eves, Celesta John, R. Anna 
Kester, Paxson Kline, and Ellen Russell Eves. 

Georgie De Motte read a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘ Two 
Ways.”’ and Mary Sands read ‘‘ The Sunset.”’ 

Frances M. Eves continued the reading of ‘‘ The Biogra- 
phy of Edward Stabler,’’ as portrayed by his letters. At the 
close she expressed the wondering that often comes to his 
mind, and doubtless to many others, as to why so many 
earnest Friends have passed through periods of such deep de- 
pression as were referred to by Edward Stabler, her thought 
being that the truly religious life is one of joy and peace. 

Charles Eves reported Current Topics, after which the 
meeting closed with the usual silence. 

ELLEN RUSSELL EVEs, Cor. Sec. 


AccotTink, VA. —The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Warrington Gillingham, Fifth month 25. The 
president opened the meeting by reading the 14th chapter of 
St. John. Lewetta Cox read Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Quaker 


of the Olden Time,’’ and ‘‘ Divine Worship "’ 
of a leaflet read by Mary Lukens. 

After a recitation by Joseph W. Cox, ‘‘ Say, is Your Lamp 
Burning, my Brother?"’ Sarah E. Walton read an essay, 
‘* Life's Mission.’’ ‘‘It is the mingling in the world with one 
another that makes us strong men and women in a spiritual 
sense. It is more that we are placed here on earth to make 
ourselves and each other better by overcoming the trials and 
temptations we encounter in our daily lives. We should not 
regard our work as one thing and our religious obligations as 
another, nor keep them separate and distinct, but strive to 
blend them together. We need to act under the influence of 
pure and unselfish Christian motives in everything we do, re- 
membering that labor of the most humble calling can be done 
in a manner acceptable in His sight if performed in a Chris- 
tian spirit. When we fully grasp the fact that we are dis- 
charging our everyday duties with untiring faithfulness, we are 
thereby molding our characters in a way that will fit us for the 
life above."’ 

A short recess was taken to arrange a program for the next 
meeting. Quotations were given at roll-call. After a short 
silence we adjourned to meet at the home of Anna 5S. Walton, 
Sixth month 22. ABBIE A. GILLINGHAM, Sec. 


was the subject 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association had 
an interesting meeting at the home of Franklin S. Zelley on 
the evening of Fifth month 22. The exercises were opened 
by the president reading a selection entitled ‘‘ Immortality.’ 

After the usual business had been transacted the members 
listened to a paper prepared by Mary S. Harvey on the sub 
ject, ‘‘ Has the prevalence of Modern Fiction been a benefit 
rather than a detriment to society ?’’ The subject was not 
given a definite answer. The writer expressed the idea that 
the whole of modern fiction should not be condemed because 
a portion is unworthy of perusal, and as we have both the 
good and indifferent before us it rests with ourselves to make 
the right choice. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Is memory or imagination the 
greater gift, and which is the more valuable to man?’ Agnes 
S. Moore made some interesting remarks, and left us with the 
conclusion that memory is by far the more valuable. 

Elizabeth Zelley and Annie S. Bunting gave interesting re- 
sponses on Current Topics. 

Joanna Shreve gave us many beautiful thoughts, framed 
from the question, ‘‘ What evidence have we that the soul is 
immortal?'’ She said in part that God created man buta lit- 
tle lower than the angels. He breathed into him with the 
breath of life a portion of his own spirit. Could we believe he 
would ever allow that divine portion to perish? We have 
abundant evidence in the life and teachings of Jesus to the 
contrary. Why does Jesus make the solemn inquiry, ‘‘ What 
will it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?"’ or, ‘‘ What can a man give in exchange for his soul 
if that soul was not destined to live through all eternity ?”’ 

Ethel W. Zelley read a piece entitled, ‘‘ The Life Boat.’ 
After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet at the 
home of Robert Taylor on the evening of Sixth month 21. 

E. E. Bowne, Sec., pro tem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ferris & LEACH, of this city, announce ‘‘In Quest of the 
Quaint,’’ by Eliza B. Chase, of Philadelphia, the author of 
‘*Over the Border,’’ sketches of Nova Scotia. In her new 
book she also gives descriptions of ‘‘ discoveries ’’ of hers in 
little known corners of Canada. The same firm is publishing 
a list of ‘‘ Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia, 1682-1750,"’ as 
found in the records of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. It has been collected and prepared by Albert Cook 
Myers, M. L., of Swarthmore College. 


The issue for last month of ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ edited 
by John Wilhelm Rowntree and Henry B. Binns (London ; 
Headley Bros.), has an extended editorial article on ‘‘ Yearly 
Meeting and Other Matters,’’ and contributed articles by May 
Kendall, C. F. Angus, and A. E. Garvie. The editorial is of 
much interest, discussing with candor and force, and we think 





with insight, the present situation of Friends in England. It 
treats of three topics: (1) the proposed holding of the yearly 
meeting statedly at some other place than London ; (2) the 
right holding of evening meetings for worship ; (3) religious 
education. Even the first of these has aspects interesting to 
us when it comes to be carefully considered. The proposal 
has engaged, no doubt, the attention of the yearly meeting, 
whose sessions began on the 21st ult., and were expected to 
close on the 2oth. 


Ten thousand copies of John Fiske’s essay on ‘‘ Life Ever- 
lasting '’ were taken on publication last autumn and two im- 
pressions have been exhausted since then. 


‘‘The American Men of Letters Series,’’ published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., isan example of persistence in a lit- 
erary undertaking. The Series was projected and begun by 
James T. Fields, was continued by Charles Dudley Warner, 
and at his death passed on to Horace E. Scudder, who died 
leaving it unfinished. The publishers now announce its rapid 
progress towards completion. The present year will see vol- 
umes on Hawthorne, by George E. Woodberry ; Longfellow, 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson ; and Whittier, by George 
R. Carpenter. Other volumes in preparation are Motley, by 
Edward G. Bourne; Parkman, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. ; 
Whitman, by John Burroughs ; and Holmes, by Owen Wister. 

The committee who had charge of the publication of the 
Memorial Volume of the Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, held at 
Gwynedd in 1898, announce that a small number of copies re- 
main in their hands. Inquiries were made for copies soon 
after the volume was originally issued, but they could not then 
be filled. Now the committee can respond, if desired, to a 
limited extent. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE PoLIrICAL FRESHMAN. By Bushrod Washington James. 
Pp. 569. Philadelphia : Bushrod Library. 

A Lay Tresis ON BIBLE WINES. By Edward R. Emerson. 
Pp. 63. $0.75. New York: Merrill & Baker. 

Our Country's Story. By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. Pp. 
vii. and 267. $0.65, net. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Van Dyck. By Estelle M. Hurll. Pp. xviii. and 95. $0.35 
and $0.50. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Henry T. 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE Roots OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING AS FOUND IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By George Aaron Barton. Pp. xii. and 271. 
$1.25. Philadelphia : The John C. Winston Co. 

THE Lower SouTH IN AMERICAN History. By William 
Garrott Brown. Pp. xi. and 271. $1.50. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 

MEMORIALS OF THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA. 
Stapleton. Pp. xi. and 164. 
Publishing Co. 

THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS, 1901. Pp. 82. Washington, D. C. : 
Government Printing Office. 


By. Rev. A. 
Carlisle, Pa. : Huguenot 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


PRESIDENT JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, of the Williamson School, 
with his wife and daughter, sailed from New York, on the 5th 
instant, for Liverpool,to be absent in Europe about f ur months. 
President Shrigley holds an important place at the head of the 
Williamson School, and is feeling the need of rest. 

The Friend (London) says : 

‘‘ We are glad to know that the circulation of the Daz/y 
News under the régime of George Cadbury and T. P. Ritzema 
is steadily increasing. The abolition of horse-racing and 
betting news was a bold and noble step taken in the interests 
of morality. The promoters deserve the sympathy and 
encouragement of the friends of righteousness."’ 

A portrait of the late John Bellows, of Gloucester, England, 
whose death a few weeks ago has been noted, had been 
completed before his sudden decease, by Percy Bigland, of 
Chelsea, London (who painted the ‘‘Quaker Wedding ’’), and 
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has been hung in the annual exhibition at the Royal Academy. 
Charlotte Fell Smith, in a notice of the exhibition, says : 

‘« The rich brown of the fine cloth out of which the old-world 
coat, with its straight collar, is fashioned, forms an excellent 
relief to the gary hair and beard, the fine thoughtful brow, and 
the far-seeing eyes of this most interesting picture."’ 

Through the interest, and at the cost, of Edward Longstreth, 
of this city, a substantial memorial stone has been erected in 
Warminster township, Bucks county, to John Fitch, one of 
those, and it is claimed the first, who brought the steamboat 
into being. The stone was ‘‘unveiled’’ on the 27th ultimo, 
Judge Harman Yerkes, of Doylestown, delivering an address. 
It bears the inscription : ‘‘ John Fitch here conceived the idea 
of the first steamboat. He ran a boat with side-wheels by 
steam on a pond below Davisville in 1785. Bucks County 
Historical Society."’ 


FRIENDS AND FINE ARTS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

IN a recent issue of the INTELLIGENCER I notice a query and 
its answer concerning Friends and the Fine Arts. I may add 
that Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, the artist, is the great-grand- 
daughter of Emma Kimber, a minister amongst Friends, and 
widely known as the head of Kimberton Friends’ Boarding 
School, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Mary Peart is the daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Maule Peart, the latter of whom was also a minister. Those 
wh» knew assure us that Mrs. Peart had no living compeer in 
her special department of Butterflies. To find her equal, they 
tell us, we must go back to the artists of France, who left their 
work of more than half a century ago. 

Charles L. Fussell, of Media, Pa., is an artist of fifty 
years’ standing, whose best work is done on trees which look 
alive and growing by the water side, wherein their shadows are 
reflected. He is the great-grandson of Bartholomew Fussell, 
Sr., also a minister amongst Friends. 

All of these artists are characterized by the truthfulness 
which is a part of their being, and by their oneness with the 
Great Artist who is the source of all existence, and who is the 
only true teacher of the ‘‘ Fine Arts."’ a 

[Joseph Pennell, of Germantown, but for several years 
resident in London, is the son of plain Friends, of the Arch 
Street branch. He gained distinction by his etchings, but has 
become best known by his magazine illustrations.—Eps. INn- 
TELLIGENCER. } 


THE CALIFORNIA COLONY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
In looking over the different letters that I receive I find that 
there is quite a misunderstanding in regard to the movements 


and intentions of our Colonization Association. We do not 
want to persuade or induce any one to leave a good home and 
good meeting where they are well fixed, not by any means ; 
nor do we wish to persuade those that are now in their old age 
to pull up and leave their old associates and meetings. 

What we do want is foreach and every monthly meeting in 
our seven yearly meetings to appoint an overseeing committee 
to take an interest in the younger members of their different 
meetings that conclude to remove from their old homes and 
surroundings, and see to and ascertain where they can locate 
either together in new bodies large enough to hold the 
membership of a new meeting, or in some of the older 
neighborhoods where there are already meetings formed—or 
settled,—as they used to call it in olden times. 

Now, we will make this proposition to each and every 
quarterly meeting on the American Continent. Let each 
quarterly meeting choose one member of good judgment and 
one that is fully satisfied with his or her present home. teL 
us fix upor a date, and I feel sure that I can procure such ev 
rate from the railroad companies that none can complain, and 
we will visit California and give the committee ample time to 
investigate all that they think necessary. 

I think a plan of that kind will bring us closer together, 
and we will then understand each other better. I am not 
asking this for the benefit of any speculators, but for the benefit 
of our own beloved Society. Your friend, 

Ellis, Kansas, Fifth month 23. DANIEL GRIEST. 
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AUSTRALIAN WOMEN AS VOTERS. 
I WENT this morning to the Woman's Club rooms, where Miss 
Vida Goldstern was speaking. She was the delegate to the 


Women’s Convention in Washington (the International), from | 


Australia. She is a wonderfully interesting speaker, very 
bright and well informed as to the status of women in all coun- 
tries. She saystheir Parliament has granted women the fran- 
chise, and they are now eligible to Parliament. She has vis- 
ited the juvenile courts in several American cities, and is sur- 
prised that the trials are public instead of before a commission 
of men and women, and that the children are ranged in front, 


where they listen to all the details of each trial, learning more | 


evil than they already know. Shesays great good has already 


been accomplished by the women’s votes in Australia, because | 


women consider the welfare of the home and the children, as 
men do not—so much. H. A. P. 
Chicago. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EVENING. 
AFAR from the town with its rush and roar, 
In the fresh cool air of the countryside, 


We rest, when the toil of the day is o'er 
In the peaceful hush of the evening-tide. 


The shadows are lengthening fast that fall 
On shimmering grass and on waving grain ; 
The kine for the hand of the milkmaid call, 
And robin is singing his joyous strain. 


The tops of the woodlands are tipped with gold, 
Like crested waves on a wind-swept sea ; 
The gathering shadows the vales enfold, 
And silence is brooding o’er field and lea. 


The sky that was blushing in roseate tints 

Has changed through a myriad hues to gray ; 
And over the hill-top a moonbeam glints 

As fades in the west the last flickering ray. 


Then Night, with its holy and peaceful calm, 
Descends to the earth on its noiseless wings ; 
And sweet is the precious and healing balm 
To wearied and suffering hearts it brings. 
ROBERT TILNEY. 


THE PREVAILING RELIGIOUS 
ASTHETICISM. 
The Literary Digest. New York. 
A MARKED tendency in the direction of more florid 
and elaborate forms of public worship is being mani- 
fested on the part of several prominent Nonconform- 


ist churches. Says the New York Sun (April 15) : 
“On Easter Sunday the Washington Heights 
Baptist Church [New York] started the innovation of 
a vested choir of sixty voices, with cassock and cotta 
and the women wearing also mortar-board hats. 
That is, the vestments are the same as in Episcopal 
churches. The introduction of such a choir into the 
Metropolitan Methodist Temple, a year ago, proved so 
successful, apparently, that the example has been fol- 
lowed by other Methodist churches, one at Chicago 
having come into line recently and conspicuously. 
‘This is very suggestive, because the two Pro- 
testant churches which in the past were always most 
distinguished by the extreme simplicity of their wor- 
ship and their church architecture, and were most vio- 
lently opposed to anything like mere astheticism in 
religious services, were the Baptist and the Metho- 
dist. They were plain people, and all worldly display, 
in raiment and in social life, was eschewed by them. 


| Methodists 
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were enjoined by Wesley, in his 
‘General Rules,’ to ‘evidence their desire of sal- 
vation, by refraining from ‘putting on of gold 
and costly apparel.’ Like austerity of life was the 
Baptist rule, and the meeting-houses of both denomi- 


| nations were usually without steeples or any other 
| marks of a distinctively ecclesiastical architecture.’’ 


Such “ revolutionary’’ changes as those chroni- 
cled, remarks the Sum, would have stirred up “ vio- 
lent protest” a generation ago. Now they seem 
‘rather to provoke an amiable desire to extend the 
innovation.’’ The same paper proceeds to ask : 

“Will these ritualistic Baptist and Methodist 
churches stop with vested choirs merely ? Will they 
not go on, naturally and logically, to the adoption of 
other features of the liturgical churches they are imi- 
tating? Weare likely to see the cross introduced, and 
perhaps the time will come when the plain communion 
table will give place to a veritable altar, with all its 
religious significance. This is, therefore, a serious in- 
novation, suggestive of a radical doctrinal transforma- 
tion in the future. We have seen how ritualism in the 
Episcopal Church has advanced to a bold teaching of 
the Real Presence.” 


The New York /udepend. nt (May 1), in a lengthy 
editorial on the same subject takes the view that “ the 
fresh inroad of ritualism” is fraught with danger to 
sincere religion. It says: 

‘‘In our Roman Catholic and other sacrementarian 
churches the ritual grows out of the faith, and can be 
thus justified, but the new ritualism being adopted in 
our non-liturgical churches is of another order. It 
seems to have two different explanations. To some ex- 
tent it may, as Professor Goldwin Smith lately said, 
indicate ‘the growth of a vacuum in the region of re- 
ligious belief, which music, art, flowers, and pageantry 
are required to fill... Men and women who do not 
really believe very much want a quasi-religious 
sentimentality which can pass for religion. The form 
of godliness may be kept where its power is lost, and 
the form must be enlarged where the power is re- 
duced. Even light may be ‘ dimly religious ’—very 
dimly—and music and vested choirs and responses 
and all the succession of forms may persuade one that 
he has had a religious hour, when it has only been 
quieting and soothing, and has marked the loss of 
real faith and religious force.” 


Another principal cause of the growth of ritual- 
ism, continues the /ndependent, is the imitativeness of 
fashion.” On this point it says: 

‘‘ Just as sacramentarianism in the Church of Eng- 
land copied the forms of the older and more venerable 
Roman Church, so, to Dissenters in England and to 
the hitherto non-liturgical denominations in this coun- 
try, the Episcopal Church, with its stately service, 
looks venerable and admirable. It claims precedence 
and it provides high dignities of office and worship. 
It attracts fashion and wealth. Just as in England a 
rich Dissenter is drawn into the Established Church, 
so here the drift in society is to the Episcopal Church, 
and the reason given always is that ‘ we so like the 
service.’ It therefore is supposed to be a necessity for 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches to 
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assimilate their worship to that of the Fpiscopal 


Church, in order to provide a service which will hold 
a while longer those who are escaping to the more 
fashionable city denomination. And at the same time 
there is, of course, a real pleasure taken by many in 
the more spectacular forms of worship and a revulsion 
from the Puritan simplicity which has characterized 
our services. Beyond question, ritualism is bound to 
grow in all our churches. It would be a great mis- 
fortune, however, if the activity which is truly re- 
ligious, and which has been directed to the service of 
men, should be expended in services, however artistic 
and esthetic.”’ 


Wages of Coal Miners. 


THe United Mine Workers’ Journal (Indianapolis) quotes fig- 
ures from the report of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Statistics 
to show that the miners worked an average of 194 days each 
last year, earning an average of $1.28 a day, which ‘‘ means 
that their daily wage averaged a trifle over 79 cents a day for 
ayear."’ They ask ‘ 10 per cent. advance upon that 79 cents, 
which, if granted, their daily wage would average 86 cents 
during the year."' Out of the miners’ yearly average income 
of $248, this paper reckons that he has to pay $36 a year for 
rent, $5 for oil, $14 for powder, and $6 for the ‘‘ company "’ 
doctor, leaving $187 for food, clothes, tools, shoes, church, etc. 

It is also found, from the same report, that 4,374 miners 
lost their lives in the ten years preceding 1900, and that anav- 
erage of one man in 200 is killed every year. Over 10,000 
men were injured in the same decade. 


The Army in the Philippines. 
New York Evening Post. 
EVERY newspaper mail from the Philippines brings fresh stories 
of courts-martial of officers and men. The Manila journals 
teem not only with reports of the Waller and Smith trials, but 
with those of other offenders whose cases have not hitherto 


been heard of. A foreign military observer, aware of Secre- 
tary Root's admission that 350 officers and soldiers have al- 
ready been tried for offences other than torture of natives, 
could come to no other conclusion, after reading the latest 
batch of Manila journals, than that the morals and discipline 
of General Chaffee’s army are at a low ebb. In this he would 
be largely justified by simply comparing the record of the army 
of January 1, 1898, with that of the army of May 1, 
ee 
Here are some of the facts which lie before us: Lieutenant 
Preston Brown, Second Infantry, found guilty of murdering a 
Filipino ; Major Edwin F. Glenn, Third Infantry, charged with 
inflicting torture in a number of cases, illegally interfering with 
the civil government, and having natives shot in cold blood ; 
Brigadier-General J. H. Smith, charged with the inhumanity 
of ordering the wholesale killing of men, women, and children 
in Samar ; Captain J. A. Ryan, Fifteenth Cavalry, charged 
with fiendish torture and interference with the civil govern- 
ment ; Lieutenant A. L. Conger, Eighteenth Infantry, accused 
of torture; Captain Palmer H. Lyon, surgeon, accused of 
torture ; First Lieutenant Norman G. Cook, of the Scouts, ac- 
cused of torture; Major Waller and Lieutenant Day of the 
Marines, acquitted of murder—justification, General Smith's 
orders ; First Lieutenant T. G. Sulzer of the Scouts, dismissed 
for drunkenness ; First Lieutenant James H. Aldrich of the 
Scouts, dismissed for immorality and other misconduct ; First 
Lieutenant G C. Catlin, Second Infantry, charged with abuse 
of natives and other excesses; First Lieutenant Ernst Hage- 
dorn, Twenty-eighth Infantry, guilty of torture and tried for 
spending $3,000 of Government funds in the course of a three 
days’ spree ; Captain Frederick S. Wild, Thirteenth Infantry, 
tried for misconduct. 

This is but an incomplete list of men accused since Febru- 
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ary 1, and does not begin to take notice of the offences of 
soldiers similar to that of Private Healy, hung on April 2 for 
killing a sergeant, or of the thousands of minor offenders who 
overcrowd the military jails at Manila, San Francisco, and 
Fort Leavenworth. 


Longfellow’s Highest-Priced Poems. 
THE two largest sums ever paid to Longfellow for single poems 
were $3,000 for ‘‘ The Hanging of the Crane,’’ which amount 
he received from Robert Bonner in 1874, and $1,000 for the 


poem ‘‘Keramos,"’ which he received from Harper & 

Brothers in 1877 for its publication in Harper's Magazine. 

The following is the letter written to Longfellow by Henry 

Mills Alden, editor of the magazine. 
‘* AUGUST 3, 1877. 

‘*DeaR Sir: I have this morning received your poem 
‘Keramos,’ which morethan meets my expectations, large as 
they were. 

‘*In payment I send enclosed Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 
check for One Thousand Dollars ($1,000). 

‘*In regard to illustrations, any attempt to embellish the 
poem in the ordinary way would result in a complete failure. 
Possibly each page might have an illustrated border—severe 
as a frieze in its limitations as to form—indulging, however, in 
some freedom at the top and botton of the page and perhaps at 
the middle point on each side : the suggestion in the border to 
harmonize with the text. But even this will not be done, un- 
less a marked success can be achieved. 

‘«It is understood that we are to publish the poem in our 
December number and that you are not to publish it in book 
form until two months after the publication in our magazine. 

‘‘ With thanks, yours sincerely, 
‘*H. M. ALDEN, 
‘‘ Ed. Harper's Magazine. 
‘« Prof. Henry W. Longfellow."’ 


A Book on the Coal Crisis. 
A TIMELY book, ‘‘ The Anthracite Coal Industry," just issued 
by the Macmillan Company (New York) is by Peter Roberts, 
of Scranton, Pa., who has spent fourteen years among the coal 
miners. It has an introduction by Professor W. G. Sumner, 
of Yale University. 

The author says that the adjustment of the wages question 
‘*is the great desideratum of to-day in the anthracite coal in- 
dustry.'"" He adds: ‘‘It can be best and most easily done by 
collective bargaining between the operators and the employés. 
There is at present greater compactness of organization among 
coéperating forces than ever before ; capital is concentrated in 
a few hands ; labor is also controlled byafew men. The ques- 
tion of wages needs readjustment, and if the forces having an- 
tagonistic interests were to come together, an amicable settle- 
ment would be effected. 

‘« This would involve the acknowledgment of the labor or- 
ganization by the operators. The chief reason for not 
acknowledging it is prejudice and pride. Better counsels will 
undoubtedly prevail among men of broad and intelligent 
views, for the United Mine Workers is a fact they have to ac- 
count with in adjusting wages, however they may look upon 
the matter, and it would seem better to acknowledge the fact 
at once and meet it manfully.”’ 


Vanderbil'’s Testimony. 
TuIs is what ‘‘Commodore’’ Cornelius Vanderbilt before he 
died is said to have said to a friend : 
‘*] don’t see what good it does me—all this money that you 


say is mine. I can't eat it; I can’t spend it ; in fact, I never 
saw it, and never had it in my hands for a moment. I dress 
no better than my private secretary, and cannot eat as much 
as my coachman. | live in a big servants’ boarding house, 
am bothered to death by beggars, have dyspepsia, cannot 
drink champagne, and most of my money is in the hands of 
others, who use it mainly for their own benefit.’’ 





aloe 


The Thought of Space. 
HERBERT SPENCER, the English philosopher, now eighty-two 
years old, has just published a new volume, ‘‘ Facts and 


Comments,’’ which includes a number of minor essays. In 


one of them, ‘‘ Ultimate Questions,’’ he discusses the terrible | 


impressiveness of space : 

‘‘Andthen comes the thought of this universal matrix itself, 
anteceding alike creation or evolution, whichever be assumed, 
and infinitely transcending both, alike in extent and duration ; 
since both, if conceived at all, must be conceived as having 


had beginnings, while Space had no beginning. The thought | 


of this blank form of existence which, explored in all directions 
as far as imagination can reach, has, beyond that, an unexplored 
region compared with which the part which imagination has 
traversed is but infinitesimal—the thought of a Space compared 
with which our immeasurable sidereal system dwindles to a 
point, is a thought too overwhelming to be dwelt upon. Of 
late years the consciousness that without origin or cause infinite 
Space has ever existed and must ever exist, produces in me a 
feeling from which | shrink."’ 


Blind Babies. 


A NURSERY for blind babies began its labor of love in Boston, 
January, 1901, with two little blind babies, both under three 
years of age. Since then not a month has passed which has 
not brought to the knowledge of the superintendent one or 


more cases of blind infants whose pitiable condition called for 
prompt relief. During the past year the nursery has cared for 
seventeen blind babies between the ages of four days and 
three years. 

The work was begun in a small, unpretending house of 
ten rooms near Eggleston square, in Roxbury, but the number 
of babies increased so rapidly that for seven months the place 
has been inadequate. A well arranged and delightfully sit- 
uated house of fifteen rooms, and plenty of land, has been 
leased for two years. In order to make the house suitable for 
nursery work, it has been necessary to expend considerable 
money in painting, repairing, and otherwise improving the 
place. Larger quarters mean larger expenses. The directors 
feel that at least five thousand dollars will be needed to carry 
on the work for the coming year.—[ Boston Transcript. ] 


How we Got ‘‘ Tawdry.”’ 


‘‘AuDREY,"’ the title and the name of the heroine of Mary 
Johnston's latest story, has a curiously interesting word his- 


tory. By a process of pronunciation and elision which only 


the English are capable of, it comes from the name Etheldrida. 

In Saxon times the Feast of Saint Etheldrida, or Saint Au- 
drey, was held every year in the Isle of Ely on the 17th of 
October. Atthis fair all the country-side gathered and bought 
cheap finery, necklaces, and all the little knick-knacks charac- 
teristic of such occasions. These came to be called St.-Au- 
dreys, which was soon shortened to tawdries, from which comes 
the word tawdry. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in London on the Ist instant that 
a peace agreemen: had been signed at Pretoria, South Africa, 
late on the previous evening, by General Kitchener, the Brit- 
ish commander-in-chief, and Lord Milner, the ‘‘ High Com- 
missioner,"’ on one side, and the Boer chiefs on the other. 
The latter included De Wet, Delarey, S<cretary Steyn, Louis 
Botha, and Schalk-Burger, with others less known in this 
country. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 2d instant, A. 
J. Balfour, Government leader, read the terms of the agree- 
ment. It may be said that in the main they are favorable to 
the burghers, after the one concession is made by them of sur- 
rendering their national independence. The Boer prisoners 
at St. Helena, Bermuda Islands, and elsewhere, are to be 
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| brought back, without loss of liberty or property. There is to 
be no confiscation, and no special tax on landed property to 
pay the cost of the war. The sum of £3,000,000 is to be pro- 
vided for restocking the Boer farms. Those Dutch in the 
| Cape Colony and Natal (being British ‘‘ subjects’’) who took 
up arms with the Boers will be specially dealt with, and those 
who held office may be tried for treason. The Dutch lan- 
guage is to be taught in public schools when parents desire it. 
Military rule is to cease ‘‘ at the earliest possible moment,"’ 
| and representative institutions, leading up to self-government, 
are to be introduced ‘‘so soon as circumstances permit."’ 
THE strike of the anthracite coal miners continues, and it 
| is said, as coming from ‘‘operators,’’ that they never will 
‘‘acknowledge,’’ or deal with, the men as an organized body, 
| the Miners’ Union. It has also been reported from day to 
day that efforts were making to bring about a more concili- 
atory attitude of the ‘‘operators.’’ On the 2d instant most of 
the pumping engineers and firemen, not having been granted 
the demands made, quit work. Their places were supplied by 
men secured by the ‘‘ operators,’’ and it is not expected that 
any mines of value will be flooded. A large force of special 
policemen and other armed guards are at the mines. 

No further great damage by the West Indian volcanoes 
has been reported. There have been frequent eruptions of a 
less serious character by Mt. Pelée, in Martinique, and a 
** severe outbreak '’ of the Soufriere, on St Vincent, occurred 
on the 30th. On the 31st, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, president 
of the Philadelphia Geographical Society, ascended Pelée, to 
the top of the crater on the summit, and made a thorough 
study of the existing situation. The volcano was active, and 
he was covered with mud and cinders, but escaped with his 
life. 

For countries that are rather looked down upon in Europe 
and the United States (says the Springfield Repud/ican), Chile 
and Argentina seem to be doing things of a remarkable nature. 
They have very serious differences as to boundaries, and 
Chile undoubtedly feels strongly the tuggings of destiny in the 
direction of territorial expansion across the Andes. Yet these 
two South American nations have just made an agreement for 
compulsory arbitration and the cancelling of all contracts for 
new warships, the agreement to run for five years. 


NEWS NOTES. 
ceremony of King Edward will occur 
in Westminster Abbey on the 26th and 27th of this month. 


THE ‘‘ coronation’ 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR., has fully recovered from his 
attack of pneumonia, and left Washington last week for Gro- 
ton, Mass., where he will resume his studies at Groton School. 


A TERRIBLE mine explosion occurred on the 22d ultimo 
in the coal mines of the Crow's Nest Pass Company at Fornie, 


in British Columbia, and no less than 151 miners are reported 
killed. 


By direction of the President, Secretary Root has issued a 
general order decreasing the strength of the permanent United 
States military establishment from 77,287 men to 66,497—a 
reduction of 10,790. 


THE adult suffrage bill, just passed by the Australian Sen- 
ate without one dissenting vote, enabled all the women of Aus- 
tralia at the next Federal election to vote for both houses of 
the Federal Parliament. 


At Baltimore, on the 21st of this month, a colored man, J. 
Harry Dorsey, will be made a priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church by Archbishop Gibbons. Two others have been 
priests in this country, one of whom is now dead. 


CHOLERA continues inthe Philippines. A recent report says 
in Manila there have been 25 cases of cholera among the 
Americans and 20 deaths, and there have been 13 cases and 
to deaths among the European population of the city. The 
cholera totals to date are as follows: Manila, 1,165 cases and 
935 deaths ; provinces, 5,001 cases and 2,878 deaths. 





NOTICES. 

*,.*The Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 14, 1902, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees will meet as 
follows : 

The Indian,in Room No. 2, at 10.30a.m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
at 10 a. m. 

Colored People, in Race Street Meeting- 
house, at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, 
at 10 a. Mm. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, 
at 12.15 p. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 
1, at 11 a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, 
in Room No, 1, at 10.30 a. m.- 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
Parlor, at 10.30 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
Room 521, 421 Chestnut Street. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 

*.*The Burlington First-day School 
Union will be held at Old Springfield, Sixth 
month 14, at 10.30 a.m. All are cordially 
invited. DANIEL WILLETS, ) 

ANNE R. WALN, | Clerks. 


f Clerks. 


*.*A Conference under the care of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will be held at Plymouth 
meeting-house on First-day afternoon, 
Sixth month 15, at 3 o'clock. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, will 
speak on Purity. All are invited. 

James Q. ATKINSON, ) Clerks. 
ARABELLA CARTER, } 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
will attend meetings as follows : 

SIXTH MONTH : 
15. (Appointed meeting), Radnor, 3.00 


. m. 
22. Haverford, 10.00 a. m. 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
6. Reading, 11.00 a. m. 
20. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 
3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
*.* A Circular Meeting under the care 
of a Committee of the Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Penn's Grove on 
First-day, Sixth month 8, to convene at 3 
o'clock p. m. 
Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


PRoF. ZUEBLIN of Chicago tells the 
following story to illustrate the ‘‘worshipful 
admiration *’ with which Boston people are 
looked on in the West. In San Francisco 
a gentleman gave a boy a nickel for a 
shine. ‘*I beg your pardon, sir,’’ said 
the bootblack, handing back the coin. 
‘The price is ten cents.’’ ‘‘ What!”’ 
exclaimed the gentleman. ‘‘ We pay only 
five cents in Boston."’ ‘‘ Oh, be you from 
Boston ?"’ came the quick reply. ‘‘Then 
consider yourself my guest.’’-[Exchange. ] 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


v 
RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. + namo Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITs BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the ‘British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small = hlet. 1 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. ° 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 
. , . . . 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 


POR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


A MINISTER who used to preach in 
Somerville had a little boy. A few days 
before his father left the city to go to his 
new parish neighbors said to the little boy, 
‘« So your father is going to work in New 
Bedford, is he?’’ The little boy looked 
up, wondering. ‘‘Oh, no,"’ he said, ‘‘only 
preach.’’—[Christian Register. ] 

THE Scotch gardener of a New York 
estate had vague notions of geography. 
One of his master’s younger sons was trying 
to explain to Tobias the extent of his 
country. Finally, he ran into the house 
and brought a many-colored map of the 
United States. Tobias bent over it a 
minute, then exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon, mon, ‘tis 
no to be trustidt : ‘tis laid out in the plaid o’ 
thae lyin’ MacFechlans ! ''—[Gathered. ] 
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A VALUABLE 


PUBLICATION. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1902 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 

ON June 1 the Passenger Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company issued 
the 1902 edition of the Summer Excursion 
Route Book. This work is designed to 
provide the public with descriptive notes 
of the principal Summer resorts of Eastern 
America, with the best routes for reaching 
them, and the rates of fare. It contains 
all the principal seashore and mountain 
resorts of the East, and over seventeen 
hundred different routes or combination of 
routes. The book has been compiled with 
the greatest care, and altogether is the 
most complete and comprehensive hand- 
book of Summer travel ever offered to the 
public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, 
printed in colors, and the book contains 
several maps, presenting the exact routes 
over which tickets are sold. The book is 
profusely illustrated with fine half-tone cuts 
of scenery at the various resorts and along 
the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This very interesting book may be 
procured at any Pennsylvania Railroad 
ticket office at the nominal price of ten 
cents, or upon application to George W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, by 
mail, for twenty cents. 


MOUNTAIN AND LAKE RESORTS. 

THE Lackawanna Railroad has just 
issued a handsomely illustrated book 
describing the various lake and mountain 
resorts reached by its line. If you are 
looking for a place to spend the summer 
this book will tell you where to go, how to 
go, and cost of board. Send 5 cents in 
stamps, to cover cost of mailing, to T. W. 
Lee, Gereral Passenger Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, New York City. 


SUMMER HOMES ON LINE OF 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

THE Southern Railway has just issued 
a very neat and attractive Summer Homes 
folder for the season of 1902, which gives 
list of hotels, boarding-houses, with rates, 
etc., at all the many summer resorts on its 
lines. The most delightful summer resorts 
on the sea-shore and in the mountains of 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and the 
Carolinas are located on or very near the 
line of the Southern Railway. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, South- 
ern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia will be pleased to furnish copy of 
the folder on application. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 





TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 





Acts as Exscuror, 


FrInaNcIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 


FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


ADMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnee, AND Receiver. 


Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Chartered 1836 


Trustez, 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 

Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortcGacss, 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF ‘REAL Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
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All Trust Funds and Investments are kep' 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust O, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


RO 
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Black Wash Fabrics. 


The demand for Black Wash Fab- 
rics increases with every warm day— 
a popularity owing in large measure 
to the unusual beauty of this season's 
productions ; for, in addition to the 
plain fabrics, we show many fancy 
lace weaves and lace stripes, as well 
as the Mercerized Grenadines that 
look so much like silk : 


BLACK LAWNS—the Berlin Lawns, 
which we consider the best wearing 
lawns in black made in this country; 
desirable in weight and finish—1oc 
to 25c a yard. 

BLACK BATISTES—have a soft, 
silky finish, and they make very 
handsome dresses of the clinging 
kind ; these are quite properly 
made up with colored trimmings as 
well as for mourning wear—1loc 
to 35¢. 

BLACK LACE STRIPE LAWNS— 
stripes of various widths, with alter- 
nate stripes of lace woven in; can 
be. made up over colored linings as 
well as for the mourning purposes 
—15c to 40c a yard. 

BLACK SATINES—nothing quite so 
serviceable for a dress; they wear 
well. These are shown in both 
mercerized and henrietta finish— 
1oc to 35c a yard. 

BLACK LACE GRENADINES— 
woven in lace jacquard effect, re- 
sembling silk grenadines; sheer and 
cool; admirable for making up 
over colors—35c and 40c a yard, 

BLACK SILK MUSLINS—in high 
favor this season ; light and sheer ; 
they make cool,serviceable dresses ; 
embroided dots, fancy lace stripes 
and plain weaves—4oc and 50c yd. 

BLACK MADRAS—not quite as 
heavy as gingham ; we offer excel- 
lent choosing in fancy Jacquard 
figures and fancy stripes, especially 
desirable for shirt waist suits—3oc 
and 4o0c a yard. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


$ 
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BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
ry Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. Price 
Ree: by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. (Second Series. ) 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. Price $0.90; by 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS. 3y D. Heston. 
$1.00 ; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents. 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Price 


By Emma Speakman 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
19 West Fourteenth . New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Businass Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frisnps’ [wre cviGEncer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Telephone 1-37-72. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sours Twse.rrn Sreesrt, Purcapsenia 
vesting. 


Conveyancing and in 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-A4- 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


\ 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 

| SURPLUS 

| UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles t to Real Estate 
» and convey done. Loans made op 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 

joes R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vic? President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
"DIRECTORS 


- Botton Winpenny, 
arren G. Grirriri, 
Samvugt Bancrort, |x., 
Epwarp G. McCo tin, 
Avrrep |. Puiuirs, 
Cras. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacne: 
Epwanrp S. Sayrgs, Franx W. Pav, 
Epcar Dup.ey Faries. 


$500,000.00 
+ 250,000. 


. IcHoLas Brice, 

- Davis Paces, 
ae R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. GILL, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


Shipping No. 218, Telephone, 949 Franklin 


M. HOMBURGER, 


Successer to J. M. Bennett & Bro., 
WHOLESALE PRODUCE 


Commission /[lerchant, 
303 Washington St., New York. 


References : Gansevoort Bank, N. Y., Bank of Metro- 
polis, N. Y., Dun’s & Bradstreet’s Commercial Agencies- 

Stencils sent on application. Consignments respect 
fully solicited. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


etc. 





S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South 1ith Street 


I can du _ shoes furnished by MRS. S. EF 
BERTOL 


ee Shourds, 2e12 Wallace Street. 

A Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended: 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’ a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D.° 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Giiow ee BT 


Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





